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Dedication 


To the Creative Geniuses and Master Makers 
of the past and present 


To the Conscientious Artisans to whom we entrust our bows 


for care, repair, and conditioning 


To the Connoisseurs who have contributed so richly 
to our understanding 


To the Collectors who have often claimed bows from oblivion 
and from many remote places 


To the Dealers who are making these masterpieces 
available to us 


To the Musicians who use them for the enjoyment 
of music lovers around the world 


To the followers who may learn to love and care for 
these masterpieces of the bowmakers art 


With the Sincere Hope 
that the bow may be generally better known 
and its place of importance in the world of music 
be rightfully established 


This Work is Humbly and Respectfully Dedicated 


PREFACE 


К the difficulties encountered by the string instrument 
player—student, teacher, artist or collector—in selecting good and 
genuine bows of various makers, and knowing also that so very little has 
been written on the subject, this book is written in the hope that it will 


be of some assistance to those seeking a knowledge of bows. 


То the average person, а bow—any bow—is worth perhaps a few 
dollars. But a good player has learned that without a good bow he is 
handicapped in many ways: in technique, volume and quality of tone. 

Bows of the great masters have charm all their own known only to 
the player; and these artisans are worthy to rank with the great craftsmen 
of Cremona—Stradivarius and Guarnerius. These bows were not the 
output of mass production, but represent ingenious and inspirational efforts 
in their excellent and careful workmanship. What makers of today can 
produce the excellent playing quality of a Frangois Tourte, Lupot, Eury 
or Dominique Peccatte? 

I have been an admirer and collector of the old masters’ bows for 
many years, from early youth. In my extensive travels in Europe and 
America, I have visited many of the leading dealers’ shops where I have 
examined and studied their bows. 

In this book I shall try to explain what to know about bows, how to 
select them, and describe the various makers’ work. 

Reproductions of actual photographs of heads and frogs of a large 
number of genuine examples of famous makers’ bows are included to 
show their characteristics. 

If I am successful in helping those interested even in a small degree, 
I shall be gratified. 

Тоз$ЕРн Кора 


February, 1959 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Collection of Joseph Roda 
Bazin, CHARLES 
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Collection of Joseph Roda 
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Dopp, Јонм 
Round shaft, ebony, gold mounted frog. 
Collection of Н. К. Lange 
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Collection of Henry Schwab 
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Collection of H. R. Lange 
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Collection of H. R. Lange 
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Collection of H. R. Lange 
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rings, engraved ferrule. 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
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Collection of John Logan 
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Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Copy of Fr. Tourte (No. 241). 
Property of 4. E. Halvarson 
Courtesy of William Lewis © Son 
Het, P. 
Light tortoise shell, gold mounted frog. 
Collection of William Lewis & Son 
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Henry, J. 
Ebony frog, gold mounts. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
HEnry, J. 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
Henery, J. 
Cello bow. Tortoise shell, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of John Logan 
Нил., W. Е. & Sons 
Round, ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Нил, У. Е. & Sons 


Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 


Нил, W. Е. 
Octagon. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Нид, W. E. & Sons 
Octagon, ivory frog. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 


Нил, W. E. « Sons 
Octagon, ivory and gold frog. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 


Нил, W. E. & Sons 
Round, tortoise shell, gold mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 


Нил. W. Е. & Sons 
Octagon, tortoise and gold frog. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 


Нил. W. Е. & Sons 
Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 


Collection of H. R. Lange 


Нил. W. E. & Sons 
Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 


Нил, W. E. « Sons 
Octagon, ivory frog, gold mounts. 
Collection of К. Е. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
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75 


Bows for Musical Instruments 


Нпл, W. E. 
Viola bow. Made by Jas. Tubbs, branded W. E. Hill. 
Round stick, ebony, silver mounted. 
Collection of Rembert Wurlitzer 
ТовЕрнв, PIERRE ALOYSIUS 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Pierre Josephs 
JosEPHs, JAMES 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Pierre Josephs 
JosEPHs, PIERRE 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Pierre Josephs 
KrrTEL, NICOLAS 
Octagon, ebony frog. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
KrrrEL, NICOLAS 
Octagon, silver mounted ebony frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
KrrrEL, NICOLAS 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Henry Selinger 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
Knorr, Нвімкісн, Berlin 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Knopr, HEINRICH, Berlin 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Erich Lachmann 
Knorr, Н. R., New York 
Tortoise and gold frog. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
Коулмрал, FRANK 
Viola bow. Octagon, ivory and gold mounts. Branded. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Коулмра, FRANK 
Octagon, ebony frog, gold mounts. Branded. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
KovANDA, FRANK 
Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. Branded. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
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LAFLEUR, JACQUES 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Harvey Whistler 
LAFLEUR, JACQUES 
Round, tortoise shell frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of Н. R. Lange 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Tortoise and gold frog. Exposition: 1900. Branded. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Tortoise and gold frog. Exposition: 1900. Branded. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
Lamy, ALFRED (son) 
Round stick, silver mounted. Branded. 
Collection of Н. R. Lange 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Octagonal stick, «Болу frog, silver mounts. Branded. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. Ex-Egyptian Pasha. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Round, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Lamy, ALFRED JOSEPH 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. . 
Collection of William Lewis & Son 
Lamy, ALFRED 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of William Lewis & Son 
LAURENT, EMILE 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. Branded. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
LEJEUNE 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Collection of William Lewis 67 Son 
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99 
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Baws for Musical Instruments 


LoHBERG, ERNST 
Ebony, gold mounted frog. 
Property of Ernst Lohberg, Jr. 
Courtesy of William Lewis €? Son 
Горот, FRANQors 
Round stick, unlined silver mounted frog. 
Collection of R. E. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
Lupor, ҒвАмсо15 
Round stick, ebony silver mounted (unlined) frog with pearl shields. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Luror, ЕвАмсо18 
Round stick, ebony gold mounted frog, pearl inlaid frog and button. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Lupot, ЕвАмсо15 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Lupor, Francois 
Octagon, silver mounted, ebony frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Luror, ЕКАМСОЛ5 
Cello bow. Silver mounted ebony frog. Branded. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Marre, NicoLAs 
Ebony, silver mounts. 
Collection of Н.К. Lange 
Marre, NicoLAs 
Ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Marre, NicoLas 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of George Perlman 
Marre, NicoLas 
Ebony frog, gold mountings. 
Property of Angel Reyes 
Marre, NICOLAS 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Courtesy of William Lewis © Son 
Marre, NicoLAs 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of William Lewis 67 Son 
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114 


115 
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MALINE, GUILLAUME 
Ebony frog, silver mounted, engraved. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Мовтхот, Louis 
Octagon, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 
Collection of Н. R. Lange 
Monizor, Louis 
Round stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. Branded. 
Collection of Н.В. Lange 
Monizor, Louis 
Round, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 
Collection of Н. R. Lange 
Morizot, [0915 
Viola bow. Ivory frog, silver mounted. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
NURNBERGER, ALBERT 
Octagon, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
NÜRNBERGER, ALBERT 
Octagon, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
NÜRNBERGER, ALBERT 
Octagon, tortoise shell, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
NURNBERGER, ALBERT 
Tortoise shell frog, gold mounted. 
Property of George Perlman 
NURNBERGER, ALBERT 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
NURNBERGER, ALBERT 
Bass bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Осснавр, EMILE А. 
Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. Branded. 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
Оиснаво, EMILE А. 
Octagon, ebony, silver mounted. 
Collection of Н. R. Lange 
Осснавр, EMILE А. 


Ebony frog, silver mounted. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
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119 


*120 


ж121 


122 


123 


ж124 


*125 


*126 


127 


128 


129 


Bows for Musical Instruments 


OvcHaRp, EMILE А. 
Ebony frog, silver mounted. 
Collection of Н. К. Lange 
Pacror (the elder) 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of George Perlman 
РАСЕОТ 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
РАСЕОТ 
Ebony, gold mounted frog. 
Courtesy of William Lewis 67 Son 
PAGEOT 
Viola bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Wiliam Lewis & Son 
РАСЕОТ 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Henry Selinger 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
Рлмовмо, Lours 
Octagon, ebony, silver mounted frog. Branded. 
Collection of Н. К. Lange 
Рахокмо, Louts 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Panormo, Louis 
Viola bow. Round, ebony, silver mounted frog. Branded. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Рамокмо, Louis 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
РЕССАТТЕ, DOMINIQUE 
Round, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 
Property of John Logan 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
РЕССАТТЕ, DOMINIQUE 
Round stick, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. Branded. 
Collection of Н. К. Lange 
РЕССАТТЕ, DOMINIQUE 
Round stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
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133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


139 


ж140 


141 


142 


List or Bow PHOTOGRAPHS 


РЕССАТТЕ, DOMINIQUE 
Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
РЕССАТТЕ, DOMINIQUE 
Round, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
РЕССАТТЕ, DoMINIQUE 
Round stick, swan head, ebony, silver mounts. 
Collection of В. E. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
РЕССАТТЕ, DoMINIQUE 
Round shaft, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 
Collection of К. Е. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
РЕССАТТЕ, DOMINIQUE 
Ebony, silver-mounted frog. 
Property of Isaac Stern 
Courtesy of William Lewis © Son 
РЕССАТТЕ, DoMINIQUE 
Round shaft, tortoise shell, gold mounts. Branded. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
РЕССАТТЕ, DoMINIQUE 
Round shaft, ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
РЕССАТТЕ, DOMINIQUE 
Ebony, gold mounted frog. 
Courtesy of William Lewis «9 Son 
РЕССАТТЕ, DoMINIQUE 
Ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
РЕССАТТЕ, CHARLES 
Octagon, ebony, silver mounts. Branded. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
PECCATTE, CHARLES 
Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
PECCATTE, CHARLES 
Ivory frog. 
Property of George Perlman 
РЕССАТТЕ, FRANÇOIS 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Courtesy of William Lewis < Son 
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143 


144 


145 


*146 


*147 


148 


149 


150 


151 


152 


*153 


154 
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PERsors 
Octagon, ebony frog, silver mounts, unlined frog. 
Branded P.R.S. under frog. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
PFRETZSCHNER, Н. К. 
Round, ebony gold mounted frog. Crest on side of frog. 


Collection of Henry Schwab 
PFRETZSCHNER, Н. К. 
Copy of antique bow. 
Collection of Н. К. Lange 
PFREYZSCHNER, Н. К. 
Ebony, engraved gold mounted frog and button. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
PFRETZSCHNER, Н. К. 
Double bass bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Property of James Vrhel 
Sanrony, EUGENE 
Ebony and gold frog. Exposition: 1939, New York. 


Collection of Henry Schwab 
Зактоку, EUGENE 
Ebony and gold frog. Exposition: 1935. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
SARTORY, EUGENE 
Tortoise shell and gold frog. Exposition: 1939. 


Collection of Henry Schwab 
SARTORY, EUGENE 
Round, ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of R. E. Kreuger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
бавтовү, EUGENE 
Ebony frog, silver mounts. Copy of Xavier Tourte. 


Collection of Н. К. Lange 
SaRTORY, EUGENE 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
SIEBEN, P. 
Octagon, ebony frog, silver mounts. Branded. 


Collection of Н.В. Lange 
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156 


*159 


160 


161 


162 


*163 


164 


165 


166 
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SIMON 
Tortoise shell frog, gold mounts, gold side inlays. 


Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
SIMON 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of William Lewis 67 Son 


SIMON 
Tortoise shell frog, silver mountings. Floral design in silver. 


Property of Henry Selinger 
Courtesy of William Lewis © Son 
STARCHENKO, M. 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Н.К. Lange 
Stss, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
Octagon, silver mounted ebony frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
THOMASSIN, CLAUDE 
Tortoise and gold frog. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
THOMASSIN, CLAUDE 
Tortoise and gold frog. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
THOMASSIN, CLAUDE 
Ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of Н.К. Lange 
THOMASSIN, CLAUDE 
Round, tortoise shell frog, silver mounted. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
THOMASSIN, CLAUDE 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Richard Colburn 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
THomassin, Louis 
Round, ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Tourre, FRANÇOIS 
Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 1780. 


Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
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167 


168 


*169 


170 


178 
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Тоскте, FRANÇOIS 
Round, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 1790. Ex-Loewenberg. 


Property of Harvey W histler 
Tourre, FRANQoIs 
Ebony frog, silver mountings. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
Toure, FRANÇOIS 
Octagon, ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
ТоовтЕ, FRANCOIS 
Round stick, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 1780. 


Collection of John Logan 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 

Тоскте, FRANÇOIS 
Octagonal stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. End of middle period. 


Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Тоскте, FRANÇOIS 
Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Тоскте, Francois 
Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mountings. 


Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Tourre, ЕкАмсо18 
Octagon, ebony frog, gold mountings. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Tourre, FRANÇOIS 
Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. Last period. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Тоовте, FRANÇOIS 
Ebony frog, silver mounts. Circa 1815-1820. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Тоскте, FRANÇOIS 
Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 1825. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Tourre, Евлмсо1в 
Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Last period. 


Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
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182 


183 


184 


184-А 


186 


*188 
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Тоовте, FRANÇOIS 
Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Last period (1825-30). 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Toure, FRANÇOIS 
Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. 
Property of Zlatko Balokovic 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
“Гоокте, FRANÇOIS 
Cello bow. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
Tourre, FRANQoIs 
Octagon, ebony frog, silver mountings. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
"Гочвте, FRANÇOIS 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Nathan Milstein 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
'TOURTE, FRANÇOIS 
Ex-Ysaye. Ebony, silver mounted frog. (Modern frog made by 
E. Lohberg to preserve original. ) 


Property of Dr. Maurice Н. Cottle 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 


Original frog. Tortoise shell, gold mounts. 


Тоскте, FRANÇOIS 
Ebony, gold mounts, unlined frog. Frog by E. Lohberg. 
Property of Dr. Maurice Н. Cottle 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
Тоскте, ЕвАмсо15 
Ebony frog—mounted with gold. Modern frog Бу Е. Kovanda. 
Property of Dr. Maurice Н. Cottle 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
Tourre, ЕвАмсо15 
Ebony, silver mounted unlined frog. Circa 1810. 
Property of Richard Colburn 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
"ГОЈЕТЕ (Pere) 


Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Pearl stars on sides of frog. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
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#191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 


#197 


198 
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Tourte, XAVIER (L'Ainé) 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. Circa 1760. 
Collection of John Logan 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
Tourre, ХАУТЕВ (ГРАше) 
Octagon, ivory frog, silver mountings. Branded “Tourte L”. 


Collection of H. R. Lange 
Tourre, XAVIER (L'Ainé) 
Viola bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog, unlined. Pearl ovals on sides 
of frog. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 
Tourre, Xavier (L’Ainé) 
Viola bow. Ebony, silver mounts, unlined frog. 


Collection of William Lewis & Son 


TUBBS, JAMES 
Round stick, ebony frog with gold engraved mountings. Inscription on 
gold slide “Made by James Tubbs in his 80th year”. 


Collection of Henry Schwab 


Товвз, JAMES 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of В. Е. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
Tusss, JAMES 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of В. Е. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 


TUBBS, JAMES 
Ebony frog, silver mountings. 


Collection of К. Е. Krueger 


Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
TUBBS, JAMES 
Ebony frog, engraved gold mountings. Presentation bow. 
Collection of Joseph Roda 


Товвѕ, JAMES 
Ebony frog, silver mountings. 
Collection of К. Е. Krueger 


Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
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202 


203 


204 


205 


List or Bow PHOTOGRAPHS 


Tusss, JAMES 
Round, ebony frog with engraved gold mounts. Presentation bow. 


Property of John Logan 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 

Товвѕ, JAMES 
Cello bow. Round, ebony frog, gold engraved mountings. Presenta- 

tion bow. 


Collection of R. E. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 


TUBBS, JAMES 
Cello bow. Ebony, gold mounted frog. 


Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 


‘Tusss, THOMAS 
Silver mounted ivory frog. 
Courtesy of Erich Lachmann 
'TuBBs, WILLIAM 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Henry Selinger 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
VIDOUDEZ, PIERRE 
Octagon, ivory frog silver mounted. Branded “Vidoudez Geneve”. 


Collection of H. R. Lange 


VIDOUDEZ, PIERRE 
Octagon, tortoise shell frog with engraved gold mounts. Branded. 


Collection of H. R. Lange 


VipoUDEZ, PIERRE 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Collection of Н. К. Lange 
VIGNERON, JOSEPH ARTHUR 


Tortoise shell and gold frog. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 


VIGNERON, JOSEPH ARTHUR 
Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 


VIGNERON, JOSEPH ARTHUR 
Cello bow. Round stick, ebony frog with silver mounts. 


Collection of H. R. Lange 
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212 


*214 
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*216 


*217 


218 


*219 
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Vorrin, Е. М. 
Ebony frog, silver mounts. 
Collection of К. Е. Krueger 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
Уотвім, Е. №. 


Round, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts engraved. 


Collection of H. R. Lange 
Voran, Е. №. 


Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. Ex-Bauer. 


Collection of Н.В. Lange 
Үсікім, Е. №. 
Ex-Ysaye. Ivory gold mounted frog. Engraved and inlaid orna- 
mentation. 
Property of Isaac Stern 
Courtesy of William Lewis €? Son 
VorRiN, Е. М. 
Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 
Collection of Joseph Кода 
Vorn, Е. №. 


Cello bow. Octagon, tortoise shell frog with gold mounts. 


Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
VurLLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Fonclause. Round, ebony frog with silver mounts. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
VuiLLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Fonclause. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Charles Peccatte. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
VuILLAUME, [JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Dominique Peccatte. Tortoise shell frog, gold mounted. 


Property of George Perlman 
VuiLLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Dominique Peccatte. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Collection of Henry Selinger 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
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*223 


224 


226 


228 


*229 


*230 


231 
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VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Dominique Peccatte. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Dominique Peccatte. Ebony frog, silver mounted, 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Dominique Peccatte. Tortoise shell frog, gold mounted. 


Property of George Perlman 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Dominique Peccatte. Self-rehairing type. 


Collection of Н.В. Lange 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Peccatte type. Round stick, tortoise shell frog with gold mounts. 


Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Simon. Tortoise shell and gold frog. 


Collection of Henry Schwab 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Round stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 
VuILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Charles Peccatte. Ebony and silver frog. Paganini picture 
in frog. 
Collection of Henry Schwab 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Simon. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
VuILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Tortoise shell and gold engraved frog. Ex-Alard. 


Collection of Joseph Roda 
VuILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Made by Simon. Modern tortoise shell frog made to preserve original 
which is in the possession of Mr. Stern. 
Property of Isaac Stern 
Courtesy of Wiliam Lewis & Son 
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236 


237 


*238 
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240 
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VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Round stick, tortoise shell frog, gold engraved mountings. Picture of 
Vuillaume in eyelet. Chas. Dancla engraved on ferrule. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
VUILLAUME, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТІЅТЕ 
Round, ebony frog, silver mounts. Voirin type. 
Courtesy of Rembert Wurlitzer 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Steel shaft, ebony frog, silver mounts. Self-rehairing type. 
Collection of H. R. Lange 
VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 


SIMON 
Tortoise shell, silver mounted frog. 
Property of Dr. Edward H. Slott 
Courtesy of William Lewis © Son 
VUILLAUME, J.-B. 
Made by Dominique Peccatte. Ebony, silver mounted frog. Converted 
from “self-rehairing”’ type. 


Property of Dr. Edward Н. Slott 
Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 


ТГоскте, FRANCOIS 
Octagon, tortoise shell, gold mounted frog. c. 1790. Ex-Nachez, 
ех-Т. C. Otwell. Hill certified. From the Brooks Collection. 


Courtesy of Kenneth Warren and Son 


VuiLLAUME, ТЕлм-Влртізте. Made by Charles Peccatte. Round stick, 
ebony silver-mounted frog. Converted from “self-rehairing”’ type. 
Property of Joseph Roda 
Tourre, FRANÇOIS 
Cello bow. Octagon, ebony, silver mounted frog. Ex-Markevich. 
Courtesy of William Lewis © Son 


Тоскте, FRANÇOIS 
Cello bow. Octagon, silver mounted ebony frog. 


Courtesy of William Lewis & Son 
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CHAPTER І 


ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE BOW 


“He who wields the violin bow aright wields the wand of a 
magician. If ever mortal could call the spirits from the vasty deep, 
it ts the virtuoso who throws into sympathetic vibration the cords of 
а Cremona.... 

“No Mesmer, or magician of the East, controls a more subtle force 
than does the violinist who, face to face with his audience, lifts has 


tapering wand and rules therewith the 


‘Tides of music’s golden sea setting towards eternity? > 


Or» Моглмѕ, Reverend Hugh К. Haweis. 


A MAGIC it certainly seems in the hand of a Paganini, an Ysaye, this 
“tapering wand”! To such a player the right bow was undoubtedly 
a matter of as much concern as the right violin. We know that these and 
other great artists searched the markets of the world for instruments until 
they found the one which best suited them. Unfortunately there is no 
record of their similar search for the right bow, although, in the case of 
Ysaye, there are fine bows in use today or in the possession of collectors, 
which are known to have been owned by him. In general, however, the 
historians of the 19th and earlier centuries did not recognize the importance 
of the bow and failed to leave any record of the bows, as they did of the 
instruments used. There is also the fact to consider, that the bow is much 
more fragile than the instrument and can be broken at a blow or damaged 
beyond repair. This accounts for the scarcity of early bows, of which 


relatively few are still in existence, in museums or held by collectors. 
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Even bows by the great makers are scarce, in comparison with the number 
of violins by the great luthiers of the past. 

Many books have been written about the violin, its history, its con- 
struction, and about the many fine makers from the days of the early 
masters to the present. Often the writers of these books have included 
a chapter about the bow, or at least some comments about it; some have 
dealt rather completely with either the history of the bow or its makers. 
Yet, in comparing the information available concerning all aspects of the 
instruments with the information about the bow, the latter is much more 
meagre. Indeed, it is only within recent years that the bow, in the minds 
of the majority of players, has assumed equal status with the instrument, 
as a vibrating factor in tone production. Such increased awareness will no 
doubt mean that more care will be given to the preservation of really fine 
bows and that more facts about them will be made available. 

The earliest development of the bow as used for playing stringed instru- 
ments is as shrouded in mystery as is the development of the instruments 
themselves. Musicologists and historians have devoted a great deal of 
time and effort to research and to writing about the origins of both the 
instruments and bows and the areas where they were first used and 
developed. Much of this is necessarily speculation, at least for the earliest 
stages. On the other hand, much has been learned from the study of such 
early records of civilization as monuments, sculptures, paintings, and illus- 
trations in early manuscripts. Another line of investigation has been to 
study the primitive types of instruments still in use today or recently used 


among peoples not yet influenced by modern civilization. 

That the bow and the instruments both originated from the hunter’s 
bow is the theory most widely accepted. Certainly the earliest bows depicted 
do show a strong resemblance in form to those used in hunting. 

As for the geographic origin of the use of the bow with instruments, 


again no certain conclusion has been possible. Some historians have claimed 
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that the evidence points to its use first in the countries of Asia. Others have 
claimed it is of European origin, as do Sandys and Forster, who state that 
it was first invented in the British Isles. Evidence has also been brought 


forward of its very early use in the Scandinavian countries and in Germany. 


Another aspect which has concerned historians has been whether playing 
the strings by plucking or by bowing was the earlier method. It has been 
rather generally believed that plucking was used first. However, later 


studies have brought this in question. 


“By calling comparative science to his aid and consulting ethnology, 
the German music historian, Curt Sachs (“Die Streichbogenfrage; Arch. f. 
Musikwissenschaft” 1918) finally came to the conclusion that bowing 
did not, as was hitherto supposed, indicate a later stage than the plucking 
method. Even if the monuments did not show any instance of the use of 
a bow in antiquity, he found in the fact that the most primitive stringed 
instruments in the world, used by the most primitive peoples of the present 
day, are consistently played by bowing, whereas the later types are always 
manipulated by plucking the strings, a proof that the question of plucking 
or bowing cannot be answered by chronological or technical evidence, but 


is a popular psychological problem. 


“The highly cultured Persians in their most flourishing period, knew 
only of plucking the strings of their instruments. . . . Among the primitive 
Asiatic peoples, such as the mountain and island dwellers of India, who 
retained their ancient customs, it was, and is still, the bowing method that 
took the lead. Not until the Persians eventually came in contact with other 
nations that were culturally their inferiors, did they become acquainted 
with the bow. In the same manner the classical peoples of the Mediterranean 
appeared in history plucking their instruments, while the primitive Gothic 
peoples—and chief among them the Germans—introduced themselves as 
users of the bow. Not until some time in the Middle Ages did the Medi- 


terranean peoples have an opportunity of making the acquaintance of the 
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gigues and fiddles of Nordic, Slav and Arabian origin." 


At any rate, the earliest records showing the use of the bow in Europe 
are found in sculptures dating from about 1,000 A. D. Their principal 
value, for our purposes, is that they show various types of instruments 
being played with some kind of a bow. As Saint-George points out, 
however, it is not possible to rely upon them for accurate information con- 
cerning the appearance of the bow. *Another thing that stands in the way 
of a clear exposition of the bow's development is that even the most reliable 
drawings and sculptures do not show by any means a gradual improvement 
in the shape of the bow, for it is no uncommon thing to find fourteenth 
ана fifteenth century representations of bows of quite eighth and ninth 
century type. It is not likely that any of such primitive bows would have 
remained in use unbroken for so many centuries, therefore, I do not think 
these later representations of early bows can have been copied from actual 
specimens then in use but, where not evolved from the artist's inner con- 
sciousness, may have been taken from the drawings, MSS., etc., handed 


down from the earlier periods." 


The bows shown in such early representations are in general very 
primitive, appearing to be a branch or pliable reed held in a bent shape 
by means of threads, strings, or possibly horsehair, tied at each end. One 
shows what might be considered a rudimentary head and frog, identical in 
shape, apparently made from small pieces of wood fastened to the stick at 
each end, and holding the hair. There were also bows on which the hair 
was fastened right at one end of the stick, but tied some distance in from 
the other end, with the effect of а “Нап е>.” 


(1) Panum-Pulver, Stringed Instruments of the Middle Ages, p. 219. 
(2) Henry Saint-George, The Bow, p. 17. 


(3) Such bows are pictured in Т/е Bow by Saint-George and in Violin Making as It Was and 
Is, by Heron-Allen, and other books. 
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A Bow for Contra Bass, used by Domenico Dragonetti 


It was in the seventeenth century, when the violin appeared in its 
present form, and books began to be written about the instruments then 
in use, that more definite and accurate information about the bow was 
presented. These were instruction books for playing all instruments, and 
included instructions for instruments of the violin family and illustrations. 
Among them were Michael Praetorius’ “Theatrum Instrumentorum,” 
1620, Mersenne's “Traité d'harmonie universelle," 1627, Christopher 
Simpson’s “The Division Viol,” 1667. It was during this century, too, 
that advancements in the form of the bow began to be seen. 

The series of pictures called *Display of the successive ameliorations of 
the bows of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries," shown in Fétis? 
chapter on the bow* was probably not intended to mean that all bows of 
the periods mentioned showed the same stage of development. Fétis, and 
Vuillaume who furnished him with much of the information for his book, 
were both too well-informed to have believed otherwise. Rather, this 
points up the fact that the developments taking place did show certain 


trends. 


(4) F. J. Fetis, Notice of Stradivari, p. 112. 
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CASTROVILLARI, 1660 


BASSANI, 1680 


VIOTTI, 1790 


Display of the Successive Ameliorations of the Bows of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. Fetis, “Notice of Stradivari” 


The first part of the series, reproduced from the “Harmonie uni- 
verselle,” shows a bow labelled “Mersenne, 1620,” which has a flat stick 
extending into a tapered and downward-curved ‘head,’ with a fixed horn- 


shaped nut. 
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The bow in use at the time of Castrovillari, a violinist living in 
Padua about 1650, has a stick with more curve toward the head and a 
heavier nut in a modified horn shape. The bow of another great Paduan 
violinist, Bassani, shows much the same shape as the preceding. But here 
is seen the device called the “сгета! Шеге,” a strip of notched metal fastened 
to the stick above the frog; the latter was movable and to it was attached 
a band of metal which could be looped over any of the notches, thus regu- 
lating the tension. It has been said that Corelli (1653-1713) and Vivaldi 
(died 1743) used bows having this attachment. 


The violinist Woldemar, who lived in Paris before 1816, made a 
collection of bows used by celebrated early Italian violinists, including 
Corelli, Vivaldi, Tartini, Locatelli and Pugnani, Cramer and Viotti. These 
were pictured in his “Method for the Violin” and four of them were 
reproduced by Fétis. Corellis bow as shown appears to have a screw button 
at the end of the stick, which was flat and extended into a curved head. 
Tartini's bow was similar in shape to Corelli's but longer. Both had a frog 
of a shape approaching that of the modern bow. Also pictured is a bow 
of Cramer, 1770, with unarched stick, and head of distinctly more modern 
design. А bow used by Viotti, 1790, completes the series; this has a rather 
modern head and frog and possibly a screw-button. Fétis and Saint-George, 
and others, warn against the conception of the development of the bow as 
having proceeded equally everywhere. Rather it appears that some advances 
were made, but not widely adopted. Some improvements appeared almost 
simultaneously in widely separated places. Both these authors mention, for 
instance, having seen early bows with a screw device for adjusting tension, 


as well as bows having a sort of inward curve or cambre. 


Another method of regulating tension, besides the crémailliére, was 
seen in the bow with hair fastened at the head and also into the stick near 
the other end. À movable frog was fitted into a slot in the stick, with the 


hair passing over it, thereby producing tension. 
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Bows of Leopold Mozart’s Time 


It is known that the early violin-makers made the fittings and the 
strings as well as the cases for their instruments. Undoubtedly the bows 
were also made in their shops, probably by assistants or apprentices, since 
the importance of the bow seems not yet to have been realized. Designs 
still exist from the shop of Stradivari, for bow heads and frogs, all in the 
types of that period. In the Hill book on Stradivari® is pictured a bow 
which was originally with the Stradivari violins made for King Charles IV 
of Spain. Saint-George describes its unique ornamentation: “It is not only 
fluted throughout, but is inlaid with a minute mosaic of red, yellow and 
brown woods. . . . Inlaid on one side of the nut are seen the Arms of 
Spain, and on the reverse is the Royal monogram. . . . It has the conven- 
tional nut and cambre,” and a head of early form." The Hill work on the 


Guarneri family lists 16 bows which were among the residue left at the 


(5) Hill, Antonio Stradivari, His Life and Work, p. 217. 
(6) Saint-George, The Bow, p. 26. 
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death of Pietro Guarneri of Venice. Since the custom of the maker 
branding his bows had not yet been established, the names of those who 


made the bows of this period have not come down to us. 


In Italy before 1750 the instruments of the great makers were in the 
hands of the great Italian violinists. Vidal says, “When Stradivari was 
making his researches in order to arrive at the perfection of the violin, he 
had at his disposition violinists of talent, and most certainly Corelli 
was not a stranger to the many tests which the great master made to guide 


his experiences to a good conclusion.” 


Violinists from Italy at this period were travelling to France, to 
England, to Germany, where they held important posts as players and as 


teachers, influencing the style of violin playing in those countries." 


Since the viols were predecessors as well as contemporaries of the 
violin family, the bows used for both kinds of instruments were similar, 
particularly in the outward curve of the stick. As the violin developed its 
own distinctive form and became more generally accepted, its different 
tonal qualities and technical possibilities became more apparent, leading 
in turn to demands for a different type of bow. So there were some bows 
with a less arched stick, some with a more modern type head instead of 
the elongation of the stick, some with a frog more square or shaped in quite 
modern design, some bows with a screw-device to regulate the tension. In 
some of the bows, more than one of these advances were combined, but not 


all of them. Тһе Stradivari of the bow had not yet appeared. 


(7) Vidal, Les Instruments а archet, p. 120. 


(8) For many stories of these Italian violinists, see Charles Burney, 4 General History of Music 
(to 1789). For a complete discussion on the advances in playing which influenced the 
development of the bow, see David D. Boyden, The Violin and Its Techniques in the 
18th Century. 
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Antique Bow with Frog of Carved Ivory. 


Old English Bow, c. 1800. Round stick of Pernambuco extending into swan type 
head. Frog of ivory without ferrule or slide, and ivory button. 
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EARLY TYPE BOWS 


Treble Viol Bow, France, Eighteenth Century. Stick of ironwood with swan head; 
the lower end octagonal, the frog and button of ivory. 


| 


Old Scottish Bow, с. 1800. Stick of ironwood, round throughout, with ivory button. 
Frog of dark wood, not ebony, with round seat, no slide or ferrule. 
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CHAPTER П 


THE MODERN TYPE BOW 


НЕ PLAYER of today who has had the experience of searching for 
the bow which best suits his style of playing and which, at the same 
time, makes it possible for him to bring out the fullest potentialities of 
tone from his instrument, can best understand, perhaps, the search of the 
early violinists for the bows they needed. The tone quality which we have 
come to expect, as a matter of course, from the fine Italian violins, must 
have been at one time only a dream, an ideal, heard in the mind, the inner 
ear, perhaps heard fleetingly in performance, but not consistently attainable. 
“Perhaps a little more length?” —“And if the hair were only a bit 


wider?”—“The hair, sometimes too tight, sometimes too loose, can this 


be regulated better?” 


“Maybe а little more weight." Questions such as 
these might well have been asked, by the violinists, of the men who were 


experimenting with the making of bows for them to use. 


It has often happened that the pressure of a need has brought forth 
one man, two men, or more, working quite independently, whose thought, 
skill and artistry have produced the answer. “Іп other branches of science, 
art, etc., we find brilliant thinkers arriving simultaneously at identical 
results, and I can quite believe that the idea . . . could have occurred to 


' So, late in 


more than one of the workers then striving after perfection.” 
the eighteenth century, we find for the first time great bow-makers whose 
skill began to put into the hands of the great players the bows they needed 


to match their instruments, to make the tone they had dreamed of a reality. 


(1) Saint-George, THE Bow, p. 37. 
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The Tourtes in Paris, John Dodd in London, each unaware of the work 


of the other, produced, each in his own way, an answer. 


The name of Tourte is for the bow what that of Stradivarius is for 
the violin. “It is to this family of French craftsmen that belongs the 
glory of having attained perfection." Actually, it was Francois Tourte, 
youngest of the three of that name, who was the artist craftsman to whose 
genius is rightly attributed the attainment of perfectly combining into one 
work of art all the previous successive improvements. It was he whose 
genius led him through countless experiments to arrive at not only the 
perfection of function but the beauty of design which have made his 


bows the standard, often copied, possibly equalled, but never surpassed. 


In his masterpieces were combined the taper and curve of the stick, 
the length, the elasticity and flexibility, the precise balance of size and 
weight of head and frog, the method of fastening the hair with ferrule 
and slide at the frog so as to hold it in a flat ribbon, the exact fitting of 
frog to stick—every detail conceived and executed with meticulous care, 
exactness and artistry. The form of the head, which Tourte реге had modi- 
fied and shortened from the earlier elongated design, was adopted by 
Frangois and brought to a point of grace and beauty which has remained 
the model ever since. For his sticks, he consistently used only Pernambuco 
wood, having satisfied himself by experiment, that this was the most 
satisfactory. Without, it is said, using any instruments of calibration, he 
developed such skill in producing the taper of the stick from butt end 
to head so uniformly in all his bows that Vuillaume was able later to deduce 
a mathematical formula for this graduation. He also produced the inverted 
curve of the stick to form the desired cambre and achieve the necessary 
elasticity. 

As the design of the head made that part of the bow slightly heavier, 


it was necessary to design the frog to balance it both functionally and 


(2) Vidal, Les instruments à archet, p. 268. 
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artistically. In addition the hair was given a perfectly flat surface at the 
frog by the use of a metal ferrule which also held the tongue of the 
slide in place. Earlier bows had provided no cover for the hair and 
upper frog surfaces. (See Bow Photograph No. 31.) The fitting of the 
frog upon the stick, as well as the screw-eye and screw which we have 
come to take for granted for adjusting the tension of the hair, were also 
a part of the final perfect pattern. 

“Whereas the Tourte bows which survive today show remarkably con- 
sistent adherence to certain forms and patterns, there is great variation in 
the heads, the form and length of the sticks, and the mountings of the 
bows made by his great English contemporary, John ‘Kew’ Dodd." Like 
those of Tourte, his bows combine previous improvements, such as the 
cambre, the modern type head, the use of the adjusting screw, the ferrule, 
and the slide. Although his finest bows are extremely elegant, not all are 
so consistently fine. His cello bows are considered his best, along with 
those for “tenor” and some few of his violin bows. Nevertheless he was, 
like Tourte, an innovator and to some degree matched the genius of 
Tourte. 

Since the time of Tourte there have been various experiments and 
alterations to parts of the bow, most of which cannot be considered funda- 
mental changes. Only one real improvement in design has been introduced 
and universally accepted, the underslide for the frog. This was an invention 
of Frangois Lupot, a French contemporary of Tourte. 

The slide covering the hair at the frog did not at first extend the full 
length of the frog; later it was probably found expeditious to cut the 
grooves holding it the full length.” We find that many of Lupot's slides 
as well as those of other makers were made with pearl facing throughout 


their entire length. Then the pearl section was shortened on its ebony 


(3) Е. М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS, July 1945, p. 462. 


(+) E. N. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow," VioriNs & VIOLINIsTs, June 1945, p. 433. 
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backing and a small plate of metal placed at the rear. A still later de- 
velopment was to attach the metal piece at the end of the slide to the frog 
itself, as the rear heel-plate is attached sometimes. Another development 
was the making of the rear and upper heel-plates in one piece, the metal 


being bent at a right angle. 


One of the experiments which was not permanently accepted, was the 
metal face at the thumb-seat of the frog, seen in bows stamped LAFLEUR, 
some of which may have been made by Pageot or Maire. (See Bow Photo- 
graph No. 102.) Vuillaume introduced the rounded edges of the frog 
itself and the slight indentation (track or channel) in the “handle,” in which 
the frog moves, and which holds it in line. Vuillaume also produced the 
steel bow (see Bow Photograph No. 234), and the “self-rehairing” bow, 


neither of which attained permanent acceptance. 


Bows are sometimes seen which were originally of the self-rehairing 
type, although now usually converted to conventional design. (See Bow 
Photograph No. 237.) In devising this bow, Vuillaume’s expressed pur- 
pose was to produce a bow in which there would be no variation of length 
and weight to alter the extreme sensibility of touch between the hand of 
the artist and the bow. То remedy these conditions he sought a less faulty 
way of fastening the hair and a way of making the frog immovable. (His 
term for the bow was “with fixed frog.") This he accomplished in the 
following manner: The frog, made of ebony, had a hollowed-out interior 
and was attached firmly to the stick. The hair was attached to a sort of 
interior frog of brass, which was moved, as in the ordinary bow, by means 
of a screw fixed in the button. As is evident, the interior frog could be 
advanced and drawn back the necessary distance, without causing the least 
variation in the length of the hair between head and frog. The ribbon of 
hair was thus formed of hairs, always parallel, arranged side by side with 
care, stretched uniformly and fastened solidly at each end into a sort of 


tiny cylindrical bar. The interior frog and the head of the bow were drilled 
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Bow with “fixed frog," designed by Jean-Baptiste Vuillaume. 


through from side to side to receive these tiny bars so that the artist him- 
self was able to replace the hair of his bow with the greatest ease and 
consequently to renew it when he wished. These bows with fixed frogs, 
for violin, viola and cello were sold by Vuillaume at the same price as his 
others of Pernambuco wood, or those of steel.” 

The majority of fine bow makers since the time of Francois Tourte 
have been French. The fact that his contemporaries as well as later makers 
adopted the design of the Tourte bow indicates their recognition of the 
greatness, the supreme skill of the master. Some, such as Lupot and 
Dominique Peccatte, are considered men of genius, inferior to Tourte only 
in that they were followers, rather than originators. 

The nineteenth century was the golden age of fine bow-making, with 
numerous skilled craftsmen, many of whom worked together either as 
associates and partners, or as teacher and pupil, or as dealer and employees. 
It is natural, then, that certain resemblances may be seen between the 
works of various makers. What is remarkable is that the work of each 
exhibits identifiable characteristics and so much individuality. 


Contemporary with Tourte in France, there were Eury, Lafleur and 


Lupot. Following them we know, for example, that Pageot and Maire 


(5) Vidal, Les instruments a archet, p. 279. 
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were associated with Lafleur; Simon and Henry with Peccatte; Charles 
Рессаве, Lamy and Thomassin with Е. М. Voirin. Many of the great 
names, such as Dominique Peccatte, Simon, Voirin and others, are found 
in the list of craftsmen employed in the shop of J.-B. Vuillaume, where 
hundreds of bows were produced. As these makers established themselves 
later independently they generally stamped their own names on their 
products, thus making possible identification of the bows they had made 
for Vuillaume. In many cases, also, they continued to manufacture for 
Vuillaume as his needs required. In many instances the characteristics 
which distinguish their works became the adopted patterns which other 
bow makers followed. 

“As the popularity of violin playing grew to constantly greater propor- 
tions, so also did the demand for instruments and bows, and in the latter 
field far surpassed the limited powers of individually established workers 
to meet. Consequently, prominent dealers and violin makers were com- 
pelled either to engage trained aids to work in their shops or to purchase 
from manufacturers. Of the latter, many located at Mirecourt maintained 
specially trained forces, apprentices in their youth, who produced at first 
bows of ordinary quality, and, as they mastered the art, better and finally 
excellent bows, which passed into the channels of trade under the firm 
names, or unstamped, to dealers who applied their names to them. The 
men who produced them will probably ever remain unrecorded.” 

Some of the well-known French violin makers and dealers whose 
names are found on fine bows include Caressa, Paris; Collin-Mezin, Paris 
and later Mirecourt; Marc Laberte, Mirecourt; Morizot, Mirecourt; Sil- 
vestre & Maucotel, Paris; Jerome Thibouville-Lamy & Cie., Mirecourt. 

“Concurrently with the development of the bow manufacturing industry 
in Mirecourt, the Saxon district of Germany witnessed a similar growth, 


in conjunction with the manufacture of musical instruments. Bows of 


(6) E. М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VioLiNs & VioLiNisTS, April 1946. 
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every description were soon produced in large quantities but also, a number 
of craftsmen received training which made them, as individuals, fully 


' Among the well-known 


the equals of their French contemporaries.” 
German names are those of Bausch, Knopf, Nürnberger and Pfretschner. 

Besides the members of the Dodd and Tubbs families, very few British 
craftsmen have won recognition as individuals for the reason that their 
works have rarely been signed and most of their labor was directed to the 
service of employers or firms who disposed of such products under the 
firm name. We often see sticks bearing names familiar in the instrument 
field, such as Betts, Forster, Hart, Withers, and Hill—all of whom 
employed expert makers or marketed the product of expert makers under 
their own names. The makers of the Dodd and the Tubbs families were 
at times thus engaged. 

The practice of employing expert makers to supply bows to dealers 
which are sold under the name of the firm has also been followed in the 
United States by such well-known firms as Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Emil 
Herrmann, New York; William Lewis and Son, Chicago; Roth, Cleveland. 

At the present time, bow-makers in many parts of the world are carrying 
on the traditions established and the patterns designed by Tourte, Peccatte, 
Voirin and others of the great makers. Just as there has been no funda- 
mental change in the pattern of the violin since Stradivarius and Guarnerius 


del Gesu, so the Tourte bow remains the standard of excellence and 


artistry. 


(7) Е. №. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS, May-June, 1946. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PRESENT-DAY BOW 


к. of the terms used for the parts of the bow is necessary 
not only in identification and description, but also is helpful in super- 
vising the care of the bow, and even in choosing a bow. The terms used 
here are those most commonly in use in the United States. To avoid 
confusion, it should be pointed out that in some writings about the bow a 
slightly different terminology has been used. For instance, the word “tip” 
is sometimes used to designate what we call the “screwbutton,” instead of 
the small point at the end of the face ог the face itself as it is used here. 

Гог the expert, the following descriptions may seem almost unneces- 
sarily elementary. For one not acquainted with the fine points of bow 
construction, however, the description should be useful in identifying 
each small part ала will also be of assistance in learning to recognize the 
craftsmanship and artistry of the fine bow makers. The materials used 
will be discussed in detail in a later chapter. 

When measurements and dimensions are given, they are in every 
case only approximate. Even the finest bow makers varied their dimensions 
slightly. And this is in many ways desirable, since individual players differ 


in their requirements and tastes. 
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STICK or SHAFT 


The stick or shaft of the bow tapers evenly and gradually from the 
butt end to just below the head. For the violin bow, the diameter at the 
butt or lower end is about .32 inch, tapering to about .21 inch; viola, 
cello and bass bows are of larger proportions but in the same ratio. All 
sticks are octagonal at the butt end. Some continue this form through 
the entire length to the head. Others are octagonal for a short distance 
(for violin bows, about 11 cm.), then become round and continue this 
form throughout. The playing qualities of a bow are not affected by the 
shape of the stick. 

Into the butt end of the stick, sometimes called the handle, a hole is 
bored for a distance of about 112 inches; the screw is inserted into this 
opening. An opening or slot is cut in the stick on the same side as the 
head; the slot is started about 34 inch from the end of the stick and is 
about 34 inch or less in length and 1/8-3/16 inch wide; this permits the 
screw-eye to slide back and forth, in adjusting the tension of the hair. 

The finest bows are made of the best quality of Pernambuco wood. 
For others, not so fine and cheaper, lower grades of Brazil wood, beech or 
other woods are used. 

Metal bows are available, in which the shaft and head are metal, made 
in one piece. Although more durable, they are less desirable from a play- 
ing standpoint because of lack of sensitivity. 

Standard measurements of length are variable within certain limits. 
Bows slightly longer than average may have been made to order for 
players with long arms. Bows of some of the older makers are often 
shorter than what is now considered standard, as, for instance, the earlier 
bows by Fr. Tourte and Dodd. 
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The length of the stick, as determined by Frangois Tourte, 15 as follows: 
“for the violin bow, including the button, 74 or 75 centimetres (29.134 or 
29,528 inches); that of the alto, 74 cm.; and that of the violoncello, 72 
ог 73 ст. (28.347 or 28.740 inches)."' These are, of course, for full size 
bows. Bows to be used with small size instruments will be proportionately 
shorter.” 

Other important measurements are the length of the hair and the 
location of the center of gravity. “In bows which possess the most satis- 
factory equilibrium, the length of the hair 18 65 ст. (25.59 inches) for 
the violin, and the centre of gravity is at 19 cm. (7.48 inches) from the 
nut; in the violoncello bow, the length of the hair is from 600 to 620 mm. 
(23.622 to 24.410 inches) and the centre of gravity 18 from 175 to 180 mm. 
(6.89 to 7.087 inches) from the nut.? 


NORMAL WEIGHT OF BOWS 


Violin about 12-24 oz. 
Viola about 2-234 oz. 
Cello about 2-3 oz. 
Double Bass about 215-4 oz. 
1 02—28.35 grams | gram—15.43 grains 


(1) Fetis, Notice of Stradivari, p. 114. 


(2) For Music Educators National Conference standards of present-day measurements, see “The 
String Instruction Program in Music Education,” Book I, published by MENC, 1201 16th 
St., Washington 6, D. С. 


Fetis, Notice of Stradivari, p. 115. 
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THE HEAD OF THE BOW 


AMERICAN (English) FRENCH GERMAN 
Head la téte der Kopf 
Stick la baguette Stange 
Hair les crins Bogenhaar 

1. Ridge l'aréte Kamm 

2. Peak, point la pointe Kopf-Spitze 

3. Face la face Kopf Form 

4. Plate (tip) la plaque d'ivoire Kopf Platte 

5. Tip liner la plaque d'ébéne Kopf Unterlage 

6. Mortise l'emplacement du taquet Kopf Kästchen 

7. Plug le taquet Kopf Keil 
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HEAD 


The shape of the head is the most distinctive feature of the bow. 
Slight variations in the slant of the ridge or its curve, variations in the 
sharpness or roundness of the ridge itself, variations in the fullness or 
flatness of the cheeks, variations in the thickness or sharpness or length of 
the peak or point, variations in the curve of the inside or lower curve as 
the head joins the shaft—all these are indicative of the work of different 
makers. 

The head is of one piece with the stick, the outside extreme point where 
the ridge (1) begins its curve upwards being called the peak (2) or point. 
The flat part of the head away from the stick is the face (3). The face may 
be flat or slightly curved and is reinforced by a small plate (4) of ivory or 
of metal. (Also sometimes called the “tip,” which is the usual commercial 
term used for the ivory piece on its ebony backing.) In most bows a tiny 
piece of this plate extends at a right angle to it at the extreme end, shaped 
to fit the wood at the peak. Usually a thin piece of ebony is inserted 
between the wood of the head and the ivory or metal of the plate, and is 
called a Ир liner (5). A portion of the head is hollowed out to make a 
very small box, the mortise (6) just large enough to hold the knot at the 
end of the hair and the small wooden plug (7) which secures the hair. 
A plate made of metal is usually secured by three small pins. The plate 
with its liner not only protects and reinforces the face but also the cheeks 
which at the narrowest point on either side of the mortise may be only 
i mm. thick. The plate serves, too, to protect the head from the pull 
of the hair. Instead of a right angle where the cheeks meet the inside or 
under part of the head, there is usually a diagonal cut, called the chamfer 


or bevel. 
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THE FROG OF THE BOW 


AMERICAN ( English) FRENCH GERMAN 
Frog la hausse Frosch 
1. Mortise Pemplacement du taquet Frosch Kästchen 
2. Plug le taquet Frosch Keil 
3. Slide le recouvrement Schübchen 
4. Slide-liner la semelle d'ébéne Einfass 
5. Heel le talon Zwickl 
6. Heel-plate la monture Zwick] Blech 
7. Eye Poeil de nacre Auge 
8. Ring la couronne Augenring 
9. Underslide la coulisse Schub-platte 
10. Screws les vis Schrauben 
ГІ. Screw-eye l'écrou Muttern 
12. Screw la vis Schraub 
13. Ferrule le passant Froschring 
14. Plug le taquet d'écartement Breitmacher 
15. Button le bouton Beinchen 
16. Bands or Rings les bagues r Faden für Wickel 
17. Wrapping la garniture v, Wickel 
18. Thumb grip la poucette Y 
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FROG 


The frog (nut, heel) is a piece of wood, usually ebony; sometimes it 
is made of ivory or of tortoise shell. On the under side it is fitted to the 
stick, and the opposite side (face) is hollowed out to hold the second end 
of the bow hair. The height of the frog, that is, the measurement between 
the face and the seat is adjusted by the maker to suit the curvature of the 
stick, and the size and weight of the head. 

The mortise (1), similiar to that in the head but slightly larger, allows 
space for the knot at the end of the hair and the small plug (2) to hold 
it in place. The mortise, plug and hair are covered by a slide (3), which 
fits into a groove at each side. The slide, most often made of mother-of- 
pearl, is mounted on a thin piece of ebony, occasionally of metal, the 
slide-liner (4). At the end of the slide away from the hair, that 1s, at 
the rear of the slide, there is usually a small metal piece. The rear or heel 
(5) of the frog is in most instances covered or partially covered, by a 
metal plate, the Aeel-plate (6), sometimes fastened by tiny screws or pins. 
Sometimes a single metal plate, bent at a right angle, replaces the two 
plates. 

A small decorative circle, the eye (7), sometimes surrounded by a ring 
(8) is often set into each side of the frog. The eye is usually made of 
mother-of-pearl and the ring of metal, although both may be of mother- 
of-pearl. Other ornamental inlays are frequently seen, made of mother-of - 
pearl or gold or silver, in patterns such as floral designs or shields. These 
are more likely to be on older bows by the noted makers. 

The underside or seat of the frog usually has an underslide liner (9) 
of metal secured by tiny pins or screws (10); this serves to protect the 
stick and the thin edges of the frog from wear. Into this side of the frog 
is screwed the eyelet or screw-eye (11) which receives the screw (12) by 


means of which the frog is moved forward and back to adjust the tension. 
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The ferrule (13) sometimes called the ring, is a band of metal fitted 
over the tongue, to hold the hair and the slide firmly in place. The flat 
side of the ferrule adjusts the hair and keeps it in a flat ribbon. Under 
the hair is inserted a small, thin plug (14) of wood to hold ferrule and 
hair securely, and on this side the ferrule is shaped like a half-circle. The 
edges of the ferrule are sometimes slightly rounded, sometimes more square 
but finished smoothly. 

The adjusting screw ends in a small square bar. This is fitted into 
the screw-cap or button (15), a small piece of wood, usually ebony, of 
which the outside dimensions correspond to those of the butt end of the 
stick. The button is often entirely covered with metal, or it may be 
decorated with metal bands (16), secured by pins. Bands of mother-of- 
pearl are sometimes seen. Often an eye of mother-of-pearl is seen at the 
flat end of the button. When the button is made of ivory or tortoise shell 
to match the frog, the shaft of the screw is inserted into this material. 

Just above the frog, where the player's fingers and thumb touch the 
stick, there is a protective wrapping (17). This may be of leather, silver 
tinsel, silver or gold wire, or of whalebone. This is usually secured at the 
end nearest the frog by a band of leather, at the opposite end by a very 


narrow band. 


BASS BOWS 


While viola and cello bows are similar to violin bows, but with slightly 
different dimensions, the double bass bow differs a little more. There are 
two types of bass bow commonly used, differing from each other both in 
some points of construction, and in the method of playing. 

Тһе French type bass bow is similar to the violin bow, but much shorter 
and heavier, with a thick shaft and a large frog. In playing, it is held in 
the same way as the cello bow. This type is about 28-1/16 inches long. 
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The German type bass bow, on the other hand, has a shaft slightly 
longer than the French model, with the frog higher and horn-shaped, 
resembling the old viol bow. In playing, this bow is held with the hand 
under the stick and with four fingers inside the frog. The length of this 
type of bow is about 30% inches. 


BOW HAIR 


'The horse hair, or the synthetic hair which is now increasingly in use 
as an excellent substitute, is so arranged as to form a ribbon which is about 
8 mm. wide at the head of a violin bow, and about 10 mm. wide at the 
frog. These measurements differ with the width of the head and frog. 


Special “wire hair” has been used also, mainly for cello and bass bows. 
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THE MATERIALS USED ІМ BOWS 


“I wonder whether violinists often realize when they take up a 
bow how many remote parts of the earth have contributed to this 
little magic wand! W ood from the West, ivory from the East, mother 
of pearl from the sea, gold or silver from Eastern, Western, or it 
may be, Antipodean mines; and, when we add thereto the hair from 
the horses tail, we levy a tax upon the three kingdoms, vegetable, 
animal and mineral, to minister to our enjoyment.” 


“Tue Bow" by Henry блімт-СЕОКСЕ 


m GLANCE at a bow does not reveal the variety of 
materials which have gone into its construction. And even those 
who are familiar with the exotic names may not be aware of the romance— 
and the labor—behind the assembling of them into this delicate fabrication, 
this *magic мала.” Nor is the choice of the special material for each 
part a haphazard one, but rather the result of experiment and research for 
the sole purpose of selecting only the best and most suitable for the par- 
ticular use, the particular part. 

As choice of wood for the stick is naturally the bow maker's first 
consideration, let us look first at the woods now most used, as well as 
other kinds of wood which have been used in the past. Today fine bows are 
made of Pernambuco wood, as they have been for the last 175 years, 
since the time of Francois Tourte. Bows are also made of Brazilwood, 
beech, ironwood and snakewood. Some confusion has existed as to the 
distinction between Pernambuco and Brazilwood. Even the writings of 


historians and scientists have not completely clarified it. Perhaps an 
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explanation of this les in the fact that the distinction is more important 
and meaningful to the bow maker than to others. In fact, bow making is 
now the chief use for these woods. Actually, Pernambuco refers only to 
the finest grade of Brazilwood, a particular species, found only in certain 


locations. 


It has been said that one of the accomplishments of Francois Tourte 
was the discovery of Pernambuco as the ideal wood for the shaft of the 
bow. It might be more accurate to state that he was the first bow maker 
known to have used this wood consistently for his sticks, deeming it the 
most suitable. Without detracting from the renown of Tourte, it must 
be noted, however, that there is evidence that it was used in Germany 
for some years preceding Tourte, or at least at the same time that he 
was conducting his researches. “In Handwerke und Kunste, a book started 
by P. N. Sprengel in Spandau in 1767 and finished by O. L. Hartwig in 
Berlin in 1773, is an article by the latter on violin making (Vol. 11) with 
a description of the bow (page 285) including the statement: ‘It is usually 
made of Pernambuco, but sometimes also of redwood (Brazilwood), snake- 


wood or plum tree, indeed out of any hard and also flexible wood. . 22 


The use of the term “redwood” as an alternate for Brazilwood 18 
interesting, since it indicates the origin of the term “Brazil.” An explana- 
tion of this, along with other information about the wood, is found in an 
account by Bernardino Jose de Souza in *O Pau-Brasil na Historia Nacional, 
Ser., 5.а. Volume 162, BRASILIANA, Biblioteca Pedagogica Brasileiro 
(1939). Translated from the Portuguese, it reads: 


GEOGRAPHY OF BRAZIL-WOOD— 
AREA OF VEGETATION IN BRAZIL 


Brazil-wood, identified by botanists — Caesalpinia echinata — was а 


(1) VioLiNs & VIOLINISTS, Noveniber-December 1957, Vol. 18, No. 6, p. 264. 
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species of geographical distribution restricted to the littoral forests in 


our Country, from Rio de Janeiro to the Rio Grande do Norte. 


Other dye woods, nevertheless, with the name of brasil, have been 
found spontaneously in other American countries and even in remote 


regions of the Orient, whence the Portuguese had brought it first. 


That a certain variety of Brazil-wood grew in the East Indies and 
that from there Europe received the first supplies are truths agreed upon 
by the examiners of its history and geography. It suffices us to allude to 
the works of A. С. Teixira de Агарйо of the “Academia Real das Sciencas 
de Lisboa” and of the learned Count Ficalho, in their proficient notes on 
the valuable work of Garcia da Orta—“Colquios dos Simples e Drogas da 
India” (1563). (Colloquies of the Simples and Drugs of India.) 


I repeat them. The following words are of the original: 


«Тһе knowledge of Brazil-wood appears to go back to the 11th century 
according to itineraries of the Arabs El-Hacen and Abuzue, published by 
Renandot in the ‘Antigas Relacóes com as Indias’ (Ancient Relations with 
the Indias) and where it is designated with the Persian name Bakham 
which he translated into Latin, Brasilium. The Brazil-wood is very similar 
in qualities to a plant of Samatra (Sumatra), from which is extracted a dye 
of the same color. This drug, so much like the Brazil-wood, was carried 
into Europe by the Arabs, coming from the Orient by the Red Sea and by 
land passing through Egypt. The Brazil-wood had a large consumption, 
serving chiefly to tint red the woolens, cottons, and silks. Muratori says 
that in the custom-houses of Ferrara, 1193, and in those of Modena, in 
1316, appear notices of a drug for coloring woven goods red, called in Italy 
Brezil, Brecillis, Bracire, Brasilly, Brazilis, and Brazili. . . . The brazil- 
wood started to be imported into Spain in the years of 1221 to 1243.” 


The Count Ficalho, in the work cited, writes thus: “The brazil, of 


which Orta scarcely speaks in passing, merits nonetheless a special note. 
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It was the wood of a tree of the Leguminosae family, Caesalpinia Sappan, 
Linn., a wood impregnated with dyeing matter, and known to European 
commerce, from the ancient times of the Middle Ages, by the names of 
brazil, brezil, in Italian verzino, which they thought derived from brasa or 


braise, from the red color of the wood. 


“Tt is well-known, for a wood or several woods, similar to this same 
genus Caesalpinia, were found in the countries of America (South America) 
visited by the Portuguese early in the beginning of the 16th century... . 
When Brazil-wood started to come in great quantity from America, the 
name became reserved especially for the new merchandise; and the former 
Brazil of India and other parts of Asia gradually became generally desig- 
nated by the Asiatic name of sappan, or sapan in the Malayan archi- 


» 


pelago ... 


According to J. Beuveri (“Les Bois Industriels”) the “Caesalpinia 
sappan” is found in the Indies, Birmania, Siao, Tonkin, where it is called 
Cai-vang, in Molucas, China, and even Japan. 


In America the area of vegetation of the Brazil-wood was not con- 


fined to the eastern part of the Brazilian coast. 


Тһе Spaniards found it in the Antilles, as well as in Haiti and 
Jamaica, in Central America and Mexico. . . . Nevertheless, the most 
abundant forests of brazil-wood were those in Brazil and . . . (in Brazil) 
the greatest concentration of the precious wood (was in Pernambuco, one 


one of the coastal states of that country ). 


Indeed, the forests of Pernambuco played a decisive role in the 
economic cycle of Pau-Brasil (Brazil-wood): from them went out in 
colonial times the greatest shipments of dye-wood, which besides being 
abundant had the advantage of superior quality. Brasil-wood abounds in 


all the coast, but Pernambuco produced the finest . . 27 


(2) Уюшмз & VIOLINISTS, June-July, 1944, Vol. 6, No. 1, p. 12. 
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The qualities inherent in this wood which make it especially suitable 
for use in bows are described by experts in woods. “Pao Brazil ( Caesal pinia 
echinata Lam. ог С. Brasiliensis Sw.) . . . is a noted dye-wood of commerce. 
_.. This tree belongs to the locust family (Leguminosae) and attains a 
diameter of from 20 to 30 inches and is clear of branches to a height of 
35 or 40 feet. The wood is of a fiery red color and is sometimes marked 
with streaks or patches of a darker color. It is very hard, dense, non-porous, 
strong, stiff and heavy, weighing about 58 pounds to the cubic foot in an 
air dry condition. It is very durable in damp situations. The grain is very 
fine, regular, and usually straight, but the fibers are somewhat laced or 
twisted, making it a very difficult wood to split. It checks considerably in 
drying, but does not warp much if dried slowly. On account of its hardness, 
it is a very difficult wood to work, but finishes smoothly and takes an ex- 


tremely brilliant polish." 


“The only American species of commercial importance for its timber 
is Brazilwood or Pernambuco wood of the coastal forests of Eastern Brazil, 
Guilandina echinata (Lam.) Spreng. (Caesalpinia echinata Lam.). . . . 
The fact that the great republic of Brazil derived its name from a wood 
is often overlooked in the common terminology of timbers and the natural 
assumption is likely to be that all Brazilwood emanated from Brazil. In 
this instance, however, the name Brazil has no geographical significance 
but is a term applicable to a group of red or orange-colored dyewoods 
derived from several species of closely related caesalpiniaceous genera of 
pantropical distribution. . . . Brazilian Brazilwood was at one time in such 
great demand in Europe that the business was made a Portuguese royal 
monopoly in 1623, and private exploitation was strictly prohibited. А1- 
though the ports of Brazil were open to foreign commerce in 1808 and 


exportation of most kinds of timbers was permitted, the trade in Pau 


(3) Eugene Е. Horn, Woods Grown in Brazil. Улотамз & VioLiNisTS, May 1944, Vol. 5, No. 12, 
p. 489. 
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Brazil .. . remained a prerogative of the crown until about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. . . . The principal foreign demand at present is 
not for dyes but for the manufacture of violin bows and in this trade it is 
known as Pernambuco, taking its name from the Brazilian State where 
the best grades originate. It is to the bow what Spruce or so-called Swiss 
Pine (Picea) is to the sounding board and Maple or European Sycamore 
(Acer) is to the back of a violin. It was formerly the custom for dealers 
to sort over dyewood stocks for pieces of the right quality to meet the 
exacting demands of the bow-maker, but most of the bow wood is now 
bought on contract. A typical specification calls for genuine Pernambuco, 
freshly cut, of strictly straight grain, in faultless round pieces free of 
sapwood, 1 meter long and 10 to 20 centimeters (4 to 8 inches) in diameter, 
with a few diameters of 8 to 9 cm. admitted. Wood lacking in density, 
fineness of grain, brilliance and richness of coloration, or other characters 
detracting from its use for bows is often designated Bahia wood to dis- 
tinguish it from Pernambuco wood, although both qualities are shipped 
from Bahia and presumably are derived from the same botanical species. 
Тһе inference is that Pernambuco wood of the bowmaker is a special type 


of grade of Brazilian Brazilwood.’” 


In addition to Pernambuco and Brazilwood, the woods perhaps most 
commonly used were beech and snakewood. The sixteen bows found among 
the residue left at the death of Pietro Guarneri in 1720 were of snakewood 
(di serpentino). This wood is “оҒ the logania family of large woody 
climbers, Strychnos colubrina, of Ceylon, southern India, and Java. There 
are several versions to account for the name ‘snakewood’; the nature of 
its growth in itself presents a natural reason, as the marking which appears 


in the grain resembles that of the splotches or rings of snakes. Originally 


(4) Samuel J. Record and Robert W. Hess, Timbers of the New World (Yale University Press), 
VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS, Мау 1944, Vol. 5, No. 12, р. 490. 
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imported into Europe from the East Indies, similar species were found 


in South America.” 


“The bow-making industry in Germany before World War И was 
the world’s chief source of supply for low-cost bows. Cheap bows of beech- 
wood, ironwood, snakewood, lower cost grades of Brazilwood, were fash- 
ioned into presentable sticks mounted with well-cut frogs, generally of 
ebony and imitation silver, at production costs which made them available 
to the ultimate buyer in very modest price ranges.” This industry has again 


been resumed since the war and is a major source of supply. 


EBONY 


Ebony, as the wood used for the majority of frogs—that important 
component of the bow—is second in importance only to Pernambuco wood, 
and like it had an even longer and fascinating history. Chosen because of 
its hardness and resistance to wear, it is found also in such small but 
essential parts as the under liner for the tip of the head, the lining of the 
slide of the frog, and the button or cap for the end of the screw. Other 
qualities which make it desirable are the fact that it is a long-aged wood 
of rich, deep color, and it has the ability to take on a fine stone-like finish. 


“The illustrious story of ebony dates all the way back to the early 
Grecian times. This unusually heavy wood (one of the few which will not 
float in water) was even then highly valued for its beauty and was often 
among gifts of tribute sent by vanquished nations to their conquerors. The 
Queen of Sheba is said to have included beautifully carved pieces of 


highly-polished ebony among her gifts to King Solomon. 


“Ebony was also one of the principal luxuries transported by the 


(5) Е. №. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS & VioriNisTS, July-August 1943, Vol. 
5, No. 4, p. 137. 


(6) Е. М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS в VIOLINISTS, September 1944, Vol. 6, 
Ко. 3, р. 99. 
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legendary camel caravans which traveled the trade routes of the Orient, 
the Middle East, and Africa. 

“But ebony, in these early times, was not known only for its beauty. 
As a functional wood, it is known to have been used in woodworking by 
the Greeks as early as 350 B.C. Early Egyptian wood work inlaid with 
ebony exists even today, so durable is this fine wood. 

“Ebony originates primarily in the far-off countries of Ceylon, Macas- 
sar, and the Andaman Islands, as well as Africa. There are many kinds, 
whose characteristics depend on species and origin. Although the jet-black 
ebony is most highly regarded and has made the word ‘ebony’ symbolic of 
the color black, there are many species much lighter in color. . . . Macassar 
ebony is streaked with beautiful markings of gray, brown, orange and 
yellow. The most frequently used ebony for musical instruments is called 
Cameroon, Gabons, or ‘old Calabar.’ Today most of this particular species 
comes from the Gabons section of French Equatorial Africa. 

“The story of ebony from the tree stage to final delivery in manufac- 
turers’ plants defies all the modern innovations in lumbering and wood 
processing. With the exception of the use of up-to-date transportation 
facilities, ebony is processed in essentially the same fashion as it was 
centuries ago. 

“Ebony trees are not very plentiful, and since ebony has become in- 
creasingly valuable over the years, the hunt becomes more and more diff- 
cult. The story begins in the jungle forests, where ebony trees are scattered. 
When found, they must undergo а slow decaying process. . . . The years 
of ‘aging’ serve to eat away the outside layers of sapwood and much of the 
defective heartwood. The heartwood is the actual ebony which eventually 
makes its way to world markets. 

“Ebony trees are small, perhaps only two feet in diameter at the peak 
of their growth. When the years of decaying and weathering by wind, 


rain and sun have taken their toll, a misshapen grey-black pole usually less 
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than a foot in diameter is all that remains. The native woodsman now cuts 
this trunk into lengths of three or four feet, then splits these lengths into 
sections called billets. These are normally five to ten inches wide and two 
to seven inches thick. They are further cleaned to remove remaining 


sapwood, and the central defective heartwood is also removed. 


“From the jungle brush to the nearest river bank, then to the trading 
post, and on to a central collection point, usually a seaport, where it is 
weighed and graded, and finally to a port like New York, and finally to 


a lumber dealer. 


“When the billets are moved into the manufacturer’s plant, they are 
sawed into lumber—sometimes a disheartening task, since usable pieces 
of suitable length are difficult to find. The larger pieces are used for 
fingerboards and tailpieces for violins, violas, cellos and basses. The smaller 
ones may become pegs. And the choice small pieces are selected for frogs 
on bows, and the even smaller bits needed for slides and buttons. Ebony 
as a functional wood, is left almost exclusively to the manufacturers of 
stringed instruments—and bows, where it will remain highly valued.’ 


In bow manufacture, only the finest qualities were employed by the 
master makers in their frogs; the commercial producers also used the finer 
grades in considerable quantity and for the cheaper qualities turned to 
less valuable woods of Africa, Brazil and the West Indies. ‘German ebony’ 
was employed in bow frogs of low cost; this name is applied to stained 


yew wood and other imitations. 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL 


“The slides which aid to hold the bow hair in place . . . are generally 


of wood, ebony in most cases, faced with mother of pearl. 


“This material, pearl, or mother-of-pearl, is found in the shells of 


(7) Sidney M. Katz, “Тһе Story of Ebony,” in Musica, MERCHANDISE REVIEW, April, 1958. 
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a number of species of mollusks, the zoological name being пасте. The 
species of Avicula (Meleagrina) margaritifera is that to which the term 
mother-of-pearl is correctly applied. It is the hard, iridescent internal layer 


of the shells and varies in color and intensity of brilliance to a great degree. 


«It is notable that the old French makers were very choice in their 
selection of this ornamental feature of their bows; plain wood, and some- 
times silver facing, is quite efficacious for the purpose of bow frog slides, 
but the added beauty of richly colored, lustrous pearl facings was fully 
appreciated by the masters of a century ago, and many of their works still 
retain the original slides. Plainer, flat grey or silver-grey, is found to be 


the color of the slides on many of the first quality frogs on modern bows. 


“These remarks apply equally to the small dots which ornament the 
sides of bow frogs, as well as the terminal of the screw button. Occasionally, 
one meets with a bow which has pearl for the head plate. Its application 
to that purpose has been very limited owing both to the extreme brittleness 
and consequent liability to easy breakage when not imbedded within a 


protective surrounding surface, as well as its rareness in sufficient thickness.” 


TORTOISE SHELL 


Another material sometimes used for its decorative effect for the frog 
and the button of a fine bow is tortoise-shell. Like ebony and mother-of- 
pearl, it is seen in other arts and crafts of a decorative nature. It comes 
from the horny plate of the hawksbill turtle, and is a mottled yellow or 
brown. It produces a particularly beautiful effect when given trimmings 


of gold. 


IVORY 


Ivory is considered the most satisfactory of all materials for bow tips, 


(8) E. М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS = VIOLINISTS, October 1944, p. 150. 
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because of its brittleness, for “any blow otherwise apt to harm the head 
itself causes the ivory to crack but fends off actual harm to the wood of 
the head.” It is often used, too, for decorative frogs and buttons. The 
true ivory, found in the tusks of African elephants, is distinguished by 
lines of different colors running in circular arcs, and forming by their 


decussation minute lozenge-shaped spaces. 


These characteristics are not present in others of the many varieties of 
tusks in commercial and artistic use, sometimes as a substitute for ivory. 
Among these are the tusks of the walrus, narwhale, hippopotamus, etc. 
There is also an ivory which is obtained in Siberia from the tusks of the 


extinct mammoths, called fossil, or blue ivory, extremely brittle in quality. 


The gathering of elephant tusks has held an important place in the 
historical and commercial development of Africa. Great quantities have 
been dug out, preserved for ages in the ground and sands where they lay 
buried. Modern methods of accumulating, grading and selling were intro- 
duced into the trade many years ago and specialists in the field generally 
maintain large quantities of tusks, graded for quality and weight. It 15 
the practice to grade the tusks as weighing from 20 to 40 pounds; 40 to 60 
pounds; and those which weigh more than 60 pounds, among which some 
examples have been recorded to weigh as much as 200 pounds. Three 
great markets handled the bulk of the world’s supply prior to the war: 


Antwerp, London and Liverpool. 


HORSE HAIR 


Since the function of the bow is to cause vibration of the strings, an 
essential component is that material which produces this effect—the bow 
hair. In the earliest bows, thongs of leather, strands of silk, threads, other 
strings, even rushes were probably used. But for centuries, horsehair has 


been the accepted material. “Without its quantum of hair, nicely figured to 
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be neither too much nor too little, no bow of Tourte or Peccatte, nor violin 


of Amati or Stradivari, could function as they, in combination, do today.” 


Here we have another example of a material the use of which was 
established by trial and error hundreds of years ago and which later 


scientific analysis has shown to be perfectly suited to its function. 


The best bow hair is naturally white, taken from the tails of white 
horses. Bleaching hair weakens it. Black hair is, however, sometimes used 


for bass bows. 


When it reaches the bow maker or repairman, the hair is in hanks, 
sold by the pound and sorted so that the ends which were closest to the 
body of the animal are together. This is only the final stage in a series of 
preparatory steps beginning with the gathering of the hair, then its selec- 
tion and preparation by the “hair drawer” who assembles it inte the hanks. 
Hair not long enough for use in bows, or otherwise undesirable, is used 
in brushes and for other commercial purposes. Horsehair is handled 
by specialized dealers, through whom it is made available to instrument 


dealers and jobbers. 


It was believed at various times that the best hair for bows came from 
Russia, others said France, or England. Actually the geographic origin is 
of minor importance. At the present time, horse hair of any kind from 
any country is becoming progressively more scarce and more difficult to 
obtain. Before the war, it was estimated that there were about 24 million 
horses 1n Canada, and about 19 million in the United States, including 
wild horses. During the war these numbers were reduced and present 
estimates set the total in both countries at about 2 million. Of these, about 
5% are white horses, and only 596 of the hair obtained is usable for bows. 
One of the limiting factors is that wild horses are small and have short 


tails. Bow hair must be at least 30 inches long. 


(9) E. М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VioLiNs & VIOLINISTS, January 1945, р. 240. 
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Magnified view of a bow-hair, A cross-section of a 
showing surface scales. Bow-hair, magnified. 
Courtesy of THE STRAD. Courtesy of THE STRAD. 


“The quality of hair varies considerably. Where animals are ill or 
weak, hairs cease growing so vigorously, and the result is that they get 
narrower on the skin level. In this way hairs sometimes get detached. 
Should the creature recover, the new portions of the hair thicken out to 
the regular diameters, but there always remain the constrictions, and at 


such points they are apt to snap 1f used in violin bows. 


“АП animal hairs, по matter what may have been their source, are 
derived from the skin, the basic compound of which is a substance called 
keratin. This also constitutes the principal ingredient 1n nails, hoofs, horns 
and bristles, and is susceptible to only a very light extent to bacterial, 
chemical, and atmospherical influences, which are capable of rapidly 
destroying many other organic matters. The structural formation and co- 
hesion of the particles of anything composed of keratin is responsible for 
the wearing-out processes. In horn and nail the flattened cells are so densely 
compacted together as to comprise a permanent, almost indestructible sub- 
stance. In hair the particles are not so rigidly fixed, and the whole object 


is flexible. ... 
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“Upon magnifying a fresh clean hair we find that it appears as in 
No. 1. The effect of light and shade is responsible for making the sides 
appear dark, and the middle light. In the ordinary way the pale hair 
looks like a fine, uniformly-tinted object, but when it is examined under 


the microscope, it discloses very distinctly the variations indicated. 


“The first obvious structural feature is the covering of scales, repre- 
sented by the small curved lines which together constitute a kind of delicate 
mesh or net-work pattern. These scales are separable and infinitesimally 


minute, yet the utility of the bow depends on their presence. 


“Along the sides of the hair the free edges of these scales form a row 
of teeth-like projections not unlike, in figure, those of a saw. Of course, the 
hair is cylindrical, not flat; so that when it is turned sufficiently some of the 


lines which represent the net in top view become the teeth in side view. . 


“Tt is the myriads of minute scales which enable bow hairs to grip the 
strings. The scales, being hard and firmly set, act with ease, but they get 
torn away a few at a time, and expose the underlying fibres, which are 
loosened and hang outwards as limp and useless parts. Suppose а hair, 
fresh and prim, is passing with scales perfect. As the edges meet the 
strings they serve as a rasp. In reverse order the hair travels smoothly; 
but there are always some with the scales facing the strings. When the 
scales have worn off, the exposed fibres simply dangle against the strings 
and flop to and fro, as the bow is drawn backwards and forwards, without 
affording any particular amount of grip. In time they fray so much that 
the natural cement which has hitherto held them together is destroyed, 
and the entire hair snaps. Rosin, in getting beneath the edges of the scales, 


furnishes additional firmness to them.?'? 


Tourte recognized the importance of using only the best quality of 


hair. Fétis states that he “gave the most scrupulous care to the preparation 


(10) James Scott, “The Micro-Structure of Bow Hair,” THE Strap, October 1915. 
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of the hanks of hair for bows. The preparation to which he subjected it 
consisted in scouring it with soap; he then put it into bran water, and 
lastly, after removing the heterogeneous particles which had adhered to 
it, he plunged it into pure water, lightly colored with blue. His daughter 
was almost constantly occupied in sorting the hairs, rejecting such of them 
as were not perfectly cylindrical and equal throughout their length; this 
is a delicate and necessary operation; for not more than one-tenth of a 
given number of hairs is fit for use, the greater portion having one side 
flat and presenting numerous inequalities . . .”'' The number of hairs de- 
termined on by Tourte for his bows was rather less than has been adopted 
since players have endeavored to draw the greatest amount of sound 
possible from their instruments; this number now varies between 175 and 


250, according to the size of the hairs and also width of frogs. 


METALS 


Куегу bow has some metal parts and a number of other parts сап be 
of metal. The screw of steel and screw-eye of brass for adjusting tension 
are made of a good durable quality threaded to match together perfectly. 
Of the visible metal parts, the ferrule is always of metal, while heel-plate, 
button, and tip may be of metal or other materials. The bow maker secures 
his silver or gold in thin plates, cutting, shaping and fitting these small 
individual parts and the pins or screws used for fastening them, with regard 


to the design and the measurements of each bow and frog. 


Steel has been used for the shaft, notably by J.-B. Vuillaume, although 
very few of these bows are now in existence. More recently a material 
known as “Lamonal” was used by an American maker, Mort Allison, in 
fashioning tubular shafts, well-designed and dependable, and having 


certain desirable characteristics. Shafts made of chrome molybdenum steel 


(11) Fétis, Notice of Stradivari, p. 117. 
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were used in the manufacture of the “Heddon” bow, at one time sold at 
a very reasonable price. Recent advances in cost of this material have, 


however, caused their production to be discontinued. 


Another American invention was a “metallic patent bow” filled with 
metallic threads, about the size of horsehair, having the strands fastened 
solid, in such a manner that none can work loose, and will last as long as 


the stick, or another part of the bow... 


Other substitutes which have been used include imitation silver for 
ferrule, plates and button, celluloid or other compositions for bow tips in 


place of ivory; such materials are seen only in cheaper bows. 


More complete understanding of the materials can serve only to in- 
crease our appreciation for the bow makers, past and present . . . and more 
particularly those in the early days whose task in seeking out and bring- 
ing together these elements was so much more difficult. Even without 
modern means of transportation, woods and ivory were brought from far 
places. Without scientific analysis they instinctively sought out and chose 
exactly the necessary and perfect component. Without modern machinery 
and at the cost of much more labor of their own, they carefully prepared 
the stick, the hair, the ivory, the metals, and with consummate skill and 


artistry produced their perfect bows. 
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MAKING A BOW 


NDERSTANDING of the process of making a bow is important 
U basic knowledge both for the appreciation of the skill and crafts- 
manship required in the maker and for recognizing the salient features 
of the work of individual bow-makers. This understanding helps in 
choosing a bow and in caring for it. This description is not intended as 
an instruction manual. In fact, although it is necessary, in describing the 
process, to proceed step by step, actually in the making many of these 
proceed almost at the same time. The very close adjustments required 
in assembling the parts of the frog, for instance, mean that it may not 
be possible to complete one step without fitting some other part, then 
returning to complete the first. Every craftsman develops his own work- 
method of course. 


The making of a first-class bow is at least as difficult as the making 
of a violin—some say more difficult. It “is an industry calling for rare 
qualities of patience and concentration on the part of its followers. The 
skill required is of quite a distinct kind. Strength and delicacy of hand 
must both be exceptionally pronounced, and mathematical accuracy of eye 
is essential. Delicacy of touch to readily appreciate the varying degree of 
elasticity found not only in different sticks but often in the same piece of 
wood. Strength to work with precision in such hard wood. And for this 
kind of work the strength required is not that of the carpenter who can 
use the weight and swing of his body; it is, rather, a self contained strength 


in which opposing forces must cooperate in order to ensure the absolute 
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Pernambuco Wood for Bow Sticks. Above, for violin; below, for cello. 


accuracy so indispensable in a bow. Then the sight must be of unerring 
judgment, for nearly all the work depends on the eye.” 


The bow-maker works not only with wood but with metal, with ivory, 
with mother-of-pearl—each of which presents its own problems. His tools 
are, for the most part, small, either made by him or chosen with care for 
the specific purpose. Some parts of the bow may now be purchased in at 
least a partially-finished form, such as ivory tips (plates) mounted on 
ebony; the screw and screw-eye sometimes with the button in place at the 
end of the shaft; the ferrule; the pearl slide for the frog, mounted on 
ebony; the circles of mother-of-pearl for the eyes of the frog or for the 
end of the button; metal rings for the button; the complete frog; the 
underslide. Even for commercial bows, however, or for repairs and 
replacements, certain final fine adjustments are required. 


Sticks of pernambuco wood may be purchased, about 30-32 inches in 


(1) Saint-George, The Bow, p. 80. 
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length, about 1 inch wide and 1% to 2 inches deep, with an additional 
2 inch square block left at one end for the head. These have been selected 
by experts as having straight grain free from flaws, and have also been 


seasoned thoroughly. 


The first step is to reduce the size of the stick until the measurements 
of the diameter are slightly larger than when finished. This is done by 
careful use of plane, knife, or scraper. The measurements may be deter- 
mined by using a particular bow as a model, or by referring to the measure- 
ments of Tourte bows as determined by Vuillaume, or the calculations of 


W. S. В. Woolhouse. 
Е. J. Fétis, Belgian scholar and historian (1784-1871), author of the 


monumental “Biographie universelles des musiciens et bibliographie gene- 
rale de la musique” in 8 volumes, wrote “A Notice of Anthony Stradivar?? 
published in 1856 and translated into English by John Bishop in 1864. 
Material for this book was furnished by J.-B. Vuillaume; included as the 
final chapter was “Тһе Experimental Determination of the Form of 
Tourte's Bows”. Introducing this chapter, Fétis wrote: “hitherto (science) 
has not furnished the law of the progressive diminution in the size of the 
stick, found instinctively by Tourte, and so essential to the production 
of all the phenomena of power, lightness, delicacy and expression by 
which the artist manifests his talent. We are indebted to M. J.-B. Vuil- 
laume, of Paris, for the recent discovery of this law, a discovery induced 
by his intelligent and attentive observations, and of which he has demon- 
strated the reality by some very ingenious geometrical constructions; the 
results of which will be appreciated on the perusal of the following analysis, 
by keeping in view the plate in which these geometrical operations are 


К 
represented.” 


(2) Fetis, Notice of Stradivari, p. 120 ff. (and illustration). 
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The article is presented as it appears in the Bishop translation: 


EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION 
OF THE FORM OF TOURTE’S BOWS 


“The medium length of the bow, to the head exclusively is, 0" 
700 (27.56").* 


“The bow comprises a cylindrical or prismatic part of uniform dimen- 
sions, the length of which is 0™ 110 (4.337). When this portion is 
cylindrical, its diameter 15 0™ 008 6/10 (347). 


“From this cylindrical or prismatic portion, the diameter of the bow 
decreases up to the head where it is reduced to 0™ 005 3/10 (.21”); 
this gives a difference of 0™ 003, 3/10 or 33/10 of a millimetre (.13”) 
between the diameters of the extremities; from whence it follows that the 
stick comprises ten points where its diameter is necessarily reduced by 3/10 
of a millimetre (.012”) reckoning from the cylindrical portion. 


«After proving by a great number of Tourte's bows that these ten 
points are not only found always at decreasing distances on the same stick, 
but also that these distances are perceptively the same, and that the situ- 
ations of the points are identical on different bows compared together, 
M. Vuillaume sought to ascertain whether the positions of these ten points 
could not be obtained by a geometrical construction, by which they might 
be found with certainty; and by which, consequently, bows might be made 
whose good conditions should be always settled 2 priori. This he attained 


in the following manner: 


«At the extremity of а right line А B, equal to 0™ 700 (27.567), 
that is to say, the length of the bow, raise a perpendicular A C equal to the 


*(Translator’s Note. . . The French measurements are given precisely 
as they stand in the original, and are followed by closely approximating 
English lengths within brackets.) 
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Diagram of the Bows of Tourte, showing the system of measurements, 


as worked out by J. B. Vuillaume. 
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length of the cylindrical portion, namely 0™ 110 (4.337). At the 
extremity B of the same line, raise another perpendicular B D, of the 
length of 0" 022 (8.66") and unite the upper extremities of these two 
perpendiculars or ordinates by a right line C D, so that the two lines A B 
and C D may lie at a certain inclination to each other. 

“Take the length 0™ 110 (4.33") of the ordinate A C, with the 
compasses, and set it off on the line АВ, from А to E: from the point 
thus obtained, draw another ordinate (parallel to A C and perpendicular 
to A B) until it meets the line C D. Between these two ordinates A C 
and E LF—the latter of which is necessarily less than the former— lies the 
cylindrical portion of the bow, whose diameter, as before stated, is 0" 
008 6/10 (.34”). 

“Then take the length of the ordinate last obtained Е F and set it 
off, as before, on the line А В from Е to С, and at the point G draw а 
third ordinate G H, the length of which must also be set off on the line 
А В, to determine thereon a new point I, from which draw the fourth 
ordinate I J, the length of which likewise, when set off on the line A B, 
determines the point where the fifth ordinate K Г. 15 to be drawn. The 
latter, in like manner, determines the sixth M N, and so of the others, 
to the last but one Y Z. 

“The points СТК MOQSU W Y so obtained, starting from the 
point E, are those where the diameter of the bow 1s successively reduced 
3/10 of a millimetre (.012”). Now, these points have been determined 
by the successively decreasing lengths of the ordinates drawn from the 
same points, and their respective distances progressively decrease from 
the point Е to the point B. 

“Tf we subject these data to calculation; we shall find that the profile 
of the bow is represented by a logarithmic curve of which the ordinates 
increase in arithmetical progression, while the abscissae increase in geomet- 


ric progression; and lastly, that the curvature of the profile will be 
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expressed by the equation: 

у = —3,11 + 2,57 log. x; 
and, in varying x from 175 to 765 tenths of millimetres, the corresponding 
values of y will be those of the radii (or semidiameters of the transverse 


circular sections of the bow at corresponding points in the axis. )* 


“In this manner is formulated the rigorous theory of the violin bow. 
By an analogous geometrical construction, it will be easy to determine the 


decreasing proportions of the bow of the alto and of that of the violoncello.” 


“The proportions of the bow as presented by Fétis from Vuillaume’s 
deductions, aroused other students to devote thought to the subject. 
W. S. B. Woolhouse, an English mathematician and amateur musician 
(presumably the one-time owner of a Stradivari violin of 1720, now known 
by his name as well as other Italian masterpieces), conducted experiments 
in an endeavor to ascertain methods by which the stick when worked should 
possess absolute steadiness, a requirement essential to smooth action (with- 
out the annoying quiver or trembling often experienced, especially by 
persons afflicted with nervousness which extends into the arms and hands), 
as well as of perfect action in playing staccato passages, etc., lacking which 
a bow would be considered faulty by experienced players. He reduced 
his findings to tabulated forms presented here, remarking: 


“If measurements be taken in inches and parts of an inch, and 5 denote 


the distance of any part of the bow from the head, the diameter of the 


*(Translator’s Note “The values of y in tenths of millimetres obtained 
from the above equation [the ordinates, that is, of the profile of the bow] 
may be reduced to their equivalents in English inches by multiplying each 
result by .003937. So also the abscissae 175 and 765. In entering the 
table, the values of x in English inches may be converted into tenths of 
millimetres French, by multiplying by 253.99, the reciprocal of the former 


multiplier.) 
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stick in that locality, supposing the bow to be round, may be readily calcu- 
lated from the following formula: 
Diameter = .2 Пор. ( + 7.25) — 9.8100]. 


« «From this formula the numbers given in the last column of the fol- 


lowing table were calculated. 


Distance from Head of Bow in Inches Diameter in 

Violin Viola Cello parts of an inch 
0 | .210 
2 0 .230 
4 115 0 .247 
6 3 1 .262 
9 5 3 .280 
13 8 515 300 
18 1115 9 318 
23 15 12 .333 
19 16 .348 
23 20 .360 
24 .370 


«Тһе measurements given extend only throughout the cylindrical por- 
tion of the stick. Woolhouse made a small gauge of ivory, based on the 
measurements shown, which apply to wood of medium density. For close 
and dense wood the dimensions should be somewhat diminished, or, in 
employing use of the gauge, the distance from the head should be increased 


t 223 


by half an inch or an inch before applying 1 


“Rounding the throat” may be the starting point. That is, shaping the 
part of the stick just below the head, proceeding then the length of the 
stick in either octagonal or round form. 

The head is shaped, roughly, working from the desired pattern drawn 
on the block. The pattern serves as a guide only at the beginning, of course, 


the maker’s eye being the important gauge of shape and design. 


(3) Saint George, THE Bow, p. 64 as quoted in Е. М. Doring, Some Remarks about the Bow, 
VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS, May 1945, p. 367. 
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Setting the cambre is the next step, the shaft being bent to the desired 
curve. This is done by heating the stick thoroughly, equally and evenly 
on all sides, so that the heat penetrates it completely, bending it carefully 
while hot. Only dry heat can be used, such as an alcohol lamp, a gas lamp 
or a coke oven. It is in this process that the delicacy of touch previously 
mentioned is particularly required, as variations occur in the grain, strength, 
and resistance, which the maker can perceive in no other way. The stick 
is held in the shape desired until it cools, and will then hold this curve 


more or less permanently. 


To complete the head, a small hole is drilled in the center of the face, 
which is then chiseled out to the correct dimensions for the mortise holding 
the hair. The ivory or metal tip (plate) is fitted to the face and glued 
on, shaping it at the sides and also to the curve of the surface of the face. 
The aperture in the ivory tip is then made exactly the same as the mortise 
in the head. 


At the butt end, on the same side as the head, the slot is cut where the 
screw eye of the frog will fit, and move back and forth. A hole is drilled 
from the end extending slightly (about 4”) further into the stick than 
the end of the slot. 


The final finish to the stick is given by sanding to smoothness, then 
polishing with rotten stone and oil. 


The frog is carved, from ebony, ivory or tortoise shell, the design to be 
followed having been chosen to balance the head in line and size. The 
width must be suited to the size of the stick. The underside of the frog, 
which fits against the stick, must be measured and carved with the utmost 
exactness, and the metal underslide, between the frog and the stick, is 
fitted in the same way. Through the metal and into the frog at about the 
center is inserted the screw-eye. The final adjustment of the latter is one 
of the fine precision processes in bow-making, important because it has a 


bearing upon the fit of the frog against the stick. Properly fitted, it allows 
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the frog to move easily backward and forward, yet is not loose. 

In the face of the frog is cut the mortise for the hair and the grooves 
for the slide. A portion of the tongue is cut away to allow the hair to 
pass over it, with a small space also into which the flat wedge to hold 
the hair may be inserted, inside the ferrule. The rounded part under 
the tongue has a small portion cut away around it where the ferrule fits. 
The end slide and heel slide, usually of metal, are fitted, as well as the 
ornamental inlay on the sides; these are laid in so as to make a completely 
flat surface when finished. Тһе pearl slide which covers the mortise, almost 
paperthin on its ebony backing, is filed and sanded to fit; the ebony having 
a tiny piece extending beyond the pearl to fit under the ferrule. Smoothing 
and polishing give the final finish. 

'The button js made of a small piece of ebony, tortoise shell or ivory, 
its dimensions matching those of the butt end of the stick. Into this is 
driven the shaft of the screw. Тһе button may be decorated with narrow 
metal rings to match the frog, with a pearl eye inlaid at the end, or the 
button may be completely encased in metal. Actually, in the final fitting 
together of the parts, the ebony is likely to be fitted to the metal ferrule 
and to the underslide, rather than vice versa. 

Fitting the hair into the bow is the final step. The process is identical 
for re-hairing, except that in the latter the old hair and the plugs holding 
it must first be carefully removed. 

It is important to use the correct amount of hair, being sure that it is 
clean and that the ends of the hair which are the thickest are to be inserted 
into the frog, not the head. Some craftsmen, in the process of hairing, 
work first with the end to go into the frog, others use the reverse procedure, 
starting with the head. Slightly more length is used to begin than will 
be needed for the finished bow. 

In fitting the hair first into the head, the thinner ends are tied securely 
by wrapping thread around them. The ends are cut off at about 1/16 inch 
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from the thread. To prevent the thread wrapping from slipping, the ends 
are dipped into powdered rosin or rubbed on a cake of rosin, and burned 
slightly over an alcohol lamp, thus forming a knot at the end. This knot 
is placed in the slot or mortise of the head, with the length of the hair 
away from the bow. A small wooden plug is cut, fitted exactly to the 
dimensions of the mortise and pressed into place so as to hold the knot 
securely. It is important that this plug should not be wide enough to force 
the thin sides of the head. In putting it in place, the hair must be evenly 
distributed so as to form a ribbon. 

The hair is then combed with a fine-toothed comb, coiled and left in 
water for a few minutes. Another method is called the “dry” method, in 
which the hair is not moistened at all. 

To hold the head of the bow during the process of hairing, bow makers 
use a small wooden vise, usually specially made. With the head held thus, 
the hair is brought into position along the stick to the butt end. To estimate 
the correct length for the hair, the frog is held at about mid-point of the 
slot and the hair is measured to reach to the mortise in the frog, plus 
enough to allow for the hair going over the plug into the mortise. The 
hair is again combed straight and even. At the length needed, another 
knot is made with thread, just as was done at the head end. The ferrule 
1s slipped over the hair. The knot is pressed into the mortise of the frog 
and another small plug, carefully fitted, is pressed into the mortise, again 
under the length of the hair. When the hair is placed over the tongue of 
the frog and the slide put in place, the hair must be distributed evenly in 
a flat ribbon. The ferrule is slipped down and put in place, and a flat 
wedge inserted under the hair. The frog may then be put in place on 
the bow. 

If the hair has been moistened during the hairing process, it must be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before rosin is applied and even this process of 


drying must be under the watchful eye of the experienced maker. 
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CARE ОЕ THE BOW 


“Unlike the Violin, which may be repaired though it be broken 
into a hundred pieces, a fractured bow, no matter how skilfully 
mended, loses much of its value from the utilitarian as well as com- 
mercial viewpoint, the equation of artistic merit and aristocratic origin 
disappearng almost entirely.” 


—E. N. Doring, “Some Remarks оп the Bow" in 
Violins and Violimists 


ЈА every player is aware of some rules for the саге of the bow: 
do not touch the hair with the fingers or any greasy substance; 
wipe the rosin dust off the stick after every using; loosen the tension of 
the hair when the bow is not in use; do not tighten the tension to the point 
of pulling the stick into a straight line, or out of cambre; keep the bow 
in the case when not in use, to protect it from atmospheric changes. These 
are important and basic. But there are further precautions to be observed 
for the preservation of bows, especially those which are truly works of 
art. And some explanations may emphasize the importance of even the 


basic rules. 


Commenting on a remark quoted from Shelton about “whipping” a 
bow to shake off surplus rosin dust, Doring wrote, “I need not point out 
the inanities apparent in the foregoing; especially ill-advised, ‘swishing’ 
a bow through the air in order to remove superfluous rosin has brought 


about the ruin of an untold number of bows the heads of which too readily 
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find some impediment to their swishing through the air! Although the 
danger of breakage from causes such as the above-mentioned is very real, 
it should be pointed out that there are others, perhaps of more potent 
effect. . . . Shelton’s advice to ‘loosen the screw’ perhaps is superfluous, 
being known to every violinist, yet all too often not followed in practice. 
Both of the reasons he advances, relieving the Aair of its severe strain and 
to preserve the straightness of the stick fall far short of explaining some- 
thing which many players should know. It is the fact that the tension of 
the hair . . . places a very great strain on the head of the bow and makes 
the head the most vulnerable and most easily weakened part of the stick. 
Тһе fact that the grain of the wood of which bows are made runs in the 
same direction (in the head as in the stick) accounts for the frequent 
parting lengthwise across the head itself. In connection with breaks of 
this kind, it is a common experience that players make the plaint that their 
bow broke while playing, or on ‘screwing up’ to tighten the hair, or again, 


while applying rosin. 


“It is a foregone conclusion that the break, although it occurs at a 
certain moment—-the complete parting, that is—was not the happening of 
an immediate cause but was the result of something which probably took 
place long before. Although frail, the bow-head generally has sufficient 
strength to withstand the strain of the pull of the hair and may hold 
together for some time even after a tiny fracture is formed. Such fractures 
find their beginnings in a variety of manners: tension exerted by the hair 
itself is vastly augmented in its pull on the head when the bow falls or 
is struck at the butt, or frog, end. This often happens when the violin case 
is allowed to be set down with a degree of force; it is particularly liable 
to happen when bows are forwarded by express or parcel-post in con- 
tainers, when these are thrown or dropped end first. In packing bows 
for transportation, owners are usually careful to wrap the heads carefully 


with soft material, giving less attention to the other end. Thus it happens 
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that if the butt end bears the brunt of a shock, the hair transmits this to 
the head and when at tension either snaps it off then and there, or starts 
a small fracture which in time—at such times as I have mentioned—brings 
about the final break. The lesson to be learned from this is that not only 
should the bow be relieved of tension when not in use, but that the butt 
end bears a very important significance in its relation to the preservation 
of the head, and should always be guarded against shock. I have seen a 
hammer employed to fasten a loose screwcap; each blow, thus struck 


placed a strain upon the head of the bow which it was not designed to bear.” 


A further word of warning concerns loosening of tension of the bow, 
before it is packed for shipping. Climatic changes in transit—that is, a 
change from high to low humidity, particularly—may also have a disastrous 
effect. Dryness may cause the hair to shorten which increases the tension. 
If a bow is left tightened for any length of time, the stick may become 


warped, or even, in extreme cases, be broken. 


Another warning concerns the tip of the bow. Damage may be caused 
to the head itself, and to the tip, if, in the process of rehairing the bow, 
too much hair is used, or a wedge too large for the mortise is forced in 
place. 

Doring calls attention to the triple purpose served by the tip “strength- 
ening the sides of the head, providing a saddle over which the hairs pass, 
and also offering additional strength to the rear of the head by relieving 
it from the direct tension caused by the pull of the hair. 

“We have found, almost invariably," he goes on, “that in those cases 
where the rear of the wedge-box has broken away, it was because the tip 


was either entirely missing or cracked at the narrow points at the sides. 


“It may be accepted as fact that experience taught early makers that 


the unprotected head of a bow suffered each time it was struck against a 


(1) E. М. Doring, “Some Remarks оп the Bow,” VioriNs & VIOLINISTS, Мау 1945, р. 366. 
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hard object, either during use, or, as often happens, (when) the bow is 
dropped upon the floor, and so by the time of Tourte at Paris and Dodd 
at London, the plate had already appeared in various forms and made of 
different materials, sometimes of ebony and, although most generally of 
ivory, also, in a few rare cases, of pearl or tortoise shell. Plates of metal, 
i.e. gold or silver, are rarely found as parts of authentic works of the older 
masters; many have since been fitted to old bows, and have been the type 
consistently recommended and used by a well-known house whose bows 
are found in use in all parts of the globe. While evidently serving their 
purpose well, the brittle ivory tip still remains in general use, especially 
for replacements. It is an argument in favor of the metal plate, that it 
remains undamaged excepting the result of gross mishandling. In such 
cases where they are broken loose from the head, the apex or point of the 
latter is almost certain to be chipped away when the tiny nail or pin which 


fastens the plate at the very tip breaks out. 


“It remains a fact that brittle materials remain the preferred medium, 
for any blow otherwise apt to harm the head itself causes it (the tip) to 
crack but fends off actual harm to the wood. Had the custom of placing 
tips on bows been followed in former times, such remarks as the one we 
find in Henry Saint-George's book The Bow might not generally apply 
to many of the early types to be seen exhibited in museums: . . . *Note 
the grace of the long peak. It is seldom that one finds these peaks so 
well preserved as many have been first broken and then cut down to remove 
the unsightly ‘jagged end? Many who read this may find such a con- 
dition exists in their bows! Bow heads and their peaks have suffered 
greatly from the knife of inexpert repairmen in their efforts to fit plates 
— sometimes the peaks have been spoiled of their original lines, and, also, 
many heads have been shaved at the sides in similar bungling attempts 


to undertake a task which requires the services of experts!’ 
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“А fine bow with a marred and defaced head is at once a sad and ге- 
grettable object. Irreplaceable and gradually becoming more rare, it 
behooves the present generation to keep strict watch over their bows and 


keep them correctly in order with perfect tips." 


Players are concerned when the action of the screw into the screw eye 
fails. In many cases they might have been aware in advance that the 
threads were becoming worn. Not only does this affect the regulating of 
the tension; it may also affect the fit of the frog upon the stick, which 
in turn may affect the stick itself. Honeyman warns: “A good bow is fre- 
quently warped by a loose fitting nut (frog); and a bow apparently 
warped is frequently cured by the substitution of a closer fitting slide- 


screw in the пи? 


Another effect of a loose-fitting frog is that this may cause extra wear 
to the thin edges of the frog next the stick. Even the protection of the 


underslide may not be sufficient to keep them from chipping or breaking. 


That a bow should be rehaired after a certain amount of use seems 
almost too obvious to mention, yet students and parents are often surprised 
to learn that hair wears out. Some say that rehairing should be done after 
200 hours of use, and the experienced player establishes his own criterion. 
Less experienced players may not realize that not only is their tone impaired 
by the hair becoming smooth and by the reduction in the width of the 
ribbon of hair, but that the bow itself may be affected by the alteration of 
tension when the number of hairs is reduced. This thinness or lack of hair 
on one side may cause warping of the stick. The fact that many of the 
hairs seem to break at a particular spot is another cause of concern to the 
inexperienced. It may be not an indication of the weakness of the hairs 


at that point, but of the pressure applied by the player in his bowing attack. 


(2) Е. №. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VioLiNs & Уюшмзтз, November, 1944, p. 
194, 


(3) W. С. Honeyman, THE VioLin, How то Сноозе ONE, p. 55. 
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Too much hair or hair not spread properly may affect both the tip and 
the frog, placing a strain upon the slide which may cause it to crack or 
break. 


The subject of bow-repairing does not receive much attention in any 
printed work, although this is a task requiring “almost more skill than 


the actual manufacture of new bows.” 


“А bow head cracked off at about the central point between the peak 
and the tip may be repaired by the insertion of a thin slice of wood down 
the center, a delicate operation requiring judgment and considerable apti- 
tude. When a break occurs in the head above or below the middle it is 
useless to attempt repairing of the head itself. In such case, as well as when 
the stick itself is broken off near the head, the latter must be replaced with 
a new one, either grafted, or spliced, or, a less difficult operation, attached 
їп а diagonal cut to the stick. A joint of either description must be of a 
length providing sufficient surface for the glue to hold under the tension 


created when the hair is tightened for playing.” 


No bow should be entrusted to a novice, even for what is by many con- 
sidered a simple job, the rehairing. Not only must the correct number of 
hairs be used, and of the proper length, but there is danger that the size 
of the plugs used in the head and frog may not be of the exact size to fit 
an individual bow. If the hair is too long, the bow will be out of balance 
and the hair touches the stick; if the hair is too short, the tension on the 
stick may be dangerous. A plug that is even infinitesimally too large, when 
put into the head, may cause the sides to break. In the frog, the slide may 
be broken by trying to place too large a number of hairs or too large a plug; 
or the sides of the frog itself may be broken. Numberless fine bows have 


been irreparably damaged by inexperienced hands in attempts to perform 


(4) “Among the Violinmakers,” VioLiNs & VIOLINISTS, August 1951, р. 226. 
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the task which demands skill and judgment, both in removing the old hair 
and in replacing it with a new supply. 

An experienced bow repairer is usually able to straighten a stick which 
has become warped or twisted, and to put in the correct cambre and tension. 
Since this process requires the use of heat, a bow can be unevenly bent or 


badly scorched, if handled improperly. 


And so, we find that care of the bow includes a number of precautions 
to be observed, in addition to the obvious and well-known ones. Besides 
care in handling when in use or in putting the bow into the case, there are 
points to remember about packing bows for shipping or for carrying outside 
the violin case. But most important of all are the words of advice about 
entrusting repairs only to the experienced and qualified craftsman whose 
appreciation of the works of art he handles will in many cases exceed that 
of the owner, and whose affection for these often equals the feeling of the 


proud possessor himself. 
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A IMPORTANT factor in the care of the bow, as well as in its use, 
is rosin. Every player uses it. The dust falling on the violin and on 
the stick of the bow are evidence of its use. But to most players the reasons 
for its use are obscure and the varieties of rosin are either not known or 
considered unimportant. The proper use of rosin of the right kind does, 
however, make a difference in the playing quality of the bow and in the 


tone it evokes from the instrument. 


Understanding of the function of rosin is based upon knowledge of 
exactly how the bow produces the tone from the string. 


“If the continued action of the bow on a string does not stop it from 
vibrating, whilst the least contact of a finger suffices to check its vibrations, 
it Is because the bow, in passing over it, does not touch it in a continuous 
manner, but by a succession of very rapid shocks, which are so regular that 
they keep up the motion instead of destroying it. The regularity of the 
phenomenon depends on the particular elasticity of the hair, on the action 
of the particles of rosin with which it is coated, and especially of the 
ability of the performer's hand. This explains the purpose of the rosin 
which 18 rubbed on the hairs of the bow, deprived of which coating the 
hairs glide over the string without producing any sound: but the rough- 
ness occasioned by the rosin deposited on them (the hairs) gives rise to 
those rapid and regular shocks from whence results the continuity of the 


| | А 
vibration.” 


(1) Fetis, Notice of Stradivari, р. 119. 
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One consideration is the size of the string, since it is well known that 
more weight and/or more pressure is required to set in motion a heavy 
string than a thin one. Therefore, the string diameter, the area of the bow 
contacting the string, the tension to which the string is stretched and the 
surface of the string, all are factors in determining a specific rosin formula. 
The advent of the metal string and the gut string wound with round or 
with flat wire, as well as the mixing on any one instrument of the varying 
surfaces presented to the bow, combine to confound specifications for a 
suitable rosin. For example, оп a violin there may be an E string 10/1,000 
inch in diameter, of steel wire, while the A may be plain gut, gut wound 
with round wire, gut wound with flat wire, round or flat wire wound on 
a core of steel or other metal—and similar variations in the larger D and 
G strings. Between violin and viola strings the differences are slight, but 
the larger strings of cello and bass present additional problems. There is, 
then, general agreement in separating the requirements of violin rosin 


from that for cello and especially for bass. 


A further factor is the effect which various temperatures have upon 
the rosin itself—the finished product. This must be considered not only 
in the choice of rosin by the player, but is most important in the process 
of manufacture. In hot weather or hot climate, rosin tends to become 
softer and to ‘cake’; this also can happen in heated rooms and buildings 
in the winter months in cold climates. Usually the rosin which is lighter 
in color is harder, the darker color is softer. Rosin which is soft and sticky 
tends to accumulate on the strings. Players often find it advisable to use 
rosin of different types in different climates or at different seasons. Some 
experimentation will usually determine the kind which is most suitable 


for the individual. 


Rosin making, it becomes apparent, is an art and a science—a process 


in which not only knowledge, but experience is of great importance. In 
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the making, it is not only a question of following certain formulae. Tem- 
peratures and ingredients vary according to weather and even the temper- 
ature and humidity of the room. The manufacturer has learned to employ 
many well-proven ingredients and techniques in order to blend the product, 
and thereby to incorporate essential high quality specifications into a rosin. 
Materials used other than just pure pine rosin are parafin oil, bees wax, 
mineral oil, and in some cases, coal tar and petroleum extractions used in 
minute quantities and closely guarded as trade secrets. Next comes the 
development of melting equipment so that the rosin can be poured into 
molds at temperatures held within fine tolerance of degree variables. The 
temperature of pouring has a great bearing on the physical properties of 
the rosin, since pouring the rosin into a mold is comparable to the art of 
casting metals. It is essential that the rosin not acquire undue interna] 
stresses by reason of having been poured at either too high or too low a 
temperature. Subsequently it is imperative that the mold be able to cool 
readily and evenly and yet not too quickly. Numerous tests for quality 
control are made by the manufacturers, the most important of which are 
clarity, boiling point and consistent tacking potentials. Visible results of 
lack of such precautions may be seen in cakes of rosin which, in time, either 


crack or powder too easily, or do not powder at all. 


The fundamental ingredient is, of course, rosin. There are two types, 
one being taken from the sap of the tree while the other is obtained through 
wood distillation. In England, both of these are known as resin, while in 
the USA the resin derived from distilling sap is known as rosin and that 
distilled from wood is known as wood resin. It is the former which 1s 
used for making rosin for bows. In this country, the “Jack pine” 15 раг- 
ticularly noted for its resinous properties, to the extent that the wood 18 
almost unfitted for use as ordinary lumber. It is found very extensively 


in the states of the southeast. 
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“Rosin, or colophane, is the residue remaining after turpentine is distilled 
from the true sap of resinous trees. It is one of those wonderful products 
of nature, a vegetable secretion which when refined ‘through various 
processes,’ finds many uses in commerce, medicine and the arts. The German 
term Kolophon, Italian colofonia, and French colophane are derived from 
the section Colophon in Greek Тота, Asia Minor, from which it was tra- 
ditionally believed that the best rosin came. Colophon also gave its name 
to literature in connection with the use of a device as the ‘finishing touch’ 


to the manuscripts and books of early times.” 


Early in the history of rosin-making in the United States it was learned 
that the color would vary with the kind of tree and also with the relative 
location of the tree during its growth. For example, rosin from the pine 
tree that grew on the sunny slopes would differ from that from trees which 
grew on the shaded side or deep in the valley. In order to designate the 
rosin by its coloring it was common to name the rosin after a favorite slave’s 
coloring. Іп this manner even to this day the rosin makers use the names 
Mary, Isaac, etc. for rosin shades and grades. А Mary rosin is a medium 


cherry color, and Isaac is a deep rich orange-red. 


The importance of color to rosin is often misunderstood, but it is the 
very color that best indicates the boiling point or the softness of the rosin 
in its normal state. This is to say that a relatively dark-colored rosin will 
undoubtedly have a lower boiling point and will therefore be a softer and 
more tacky rosin. 

Since the end product needs will vary in greater percentage than will 
the available grades of rosin, it becomes necessary for the manufacturer to 
blend the rosin to form the desired relative hardness and tacking properties 
so essential in the production of tone by the hair of the bow as it contacts 


the strings. 


(2) E. N. Doring, “Some Remarks About the Bow,” VioLins & VIOLINISTS, February, 1945, 
p. 278. 
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“Players frequently complain about their instruments when, in fact, 
the root of their trouble lies with the rosin. In very cold weather the hard 
type rosin—occasionally even the softer type—does not grip effectually, 
causing non-response and whistling. It may also actually affect the tone 
quality, if allowed to accumulate, either on the strings or on the top of 
the instrument. If it cakes on the strings it may change the diameter of 
that part of the string to an extent which may cause it to be false, as well 
as adding weight to the string. If allowed to accumulate on the instrument, 
it eventually forms a crust, both hard and disfiguring, on the surface of 
the top, which then has a detrimental effect on the tone. The instrument 
and the strings as well as the stick of the bow should be carefully cleaned 


with а soft clean cloth after each use."? 


There are correct and incorrect ways to rosin the bow. It shouid be 
done with slow even strokes and not too many—never by sawing the bow 
over the rosin as this tends to heat and soften it. The use of powdered 
rosin for the first application after re-hairing a bow is a practice followed 
because the rosin adheres more quickly in this form to the minutely 
serrated surface of the hair. 

The fact that the prepared rosins generally available bear the names 
of the great violin speciality firms attests to their realization of its im- 
portance. Substitutes have been tried, but refined rosin remains the only 


reliable substance for the purpose of the string player. 


(3) Е. М. Doring, “Some Remarks About the Bow,” VioLins & VioLiNisTS, February, 1945, 
p. 278. 
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CHOOSING A BOW 


“The Bow—in common parlance called the Stick — 
A worthier title merits. "Tis in truth 

A trusty staff, whereon the player leans 

When venturing passages of stram and stress. 

With care and judgment then this helpmate choose.” 


Tue Утом AND ALL Arour Іт, Shelton 


HE CHOICE of a bow is as individual a matter of taste as choosing 

a violin. In fact, experience has proven that different violins require 
different bows to bring out their fullest potentials of tone quality and 
volume. It should also be pointed out, in this connection, that an inexpen- 
sive or poorly made bow is an almost unsurmountable handicap, particularly 
for a student or an amateur player; these are the ones who often do not 
realize how much a good bow would help their playing. Every string 
player should, for his own sake, provide himself with the best bow he 


can find, best suited to him, which he can afford to own. 


Until one has had the experience of playing with a really fine bow, 
this statement may seem extreme. It is certainly difficult to put into words, 
but Saint-George’s description offers some clues: “What a marvelous 
thing a fine Tourte is! What a revelation the first time a player handles 
one! When I have an opportunity of playing on a Strad with a Tourte 
I can never decide which causes me the most delight. There is an indefin- 
able something about a Tourte that seems to increase the player’s dexterity 


of manipulation to an extraordinary extent. No matter how used one 
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may be to a certain bow: no matter how expert one may be in the execu- 
tion of staccato and arpeggio passages, the first time a Tourte is tried one 
realizes that hitherto there has been an effort necessary for the adequate 
production of such effects, whereas now the bow seems endowed with a 
consciousness quite en rapport with that of the player, and difficulties 
vanish magically. It seems voluntarily to carry into effect the player’s 


wishes without any physical interposition whatever.” 


Bows by other makers than Tourte of course give the same kind of 
response. Each player then needs to find the bow which is best suited to 
him, and in looking for this ideal combination, nothing takes the place 
of trying the bow oneself. Others can advise on the condition of the 
bow, on its artistic qualities, and on the authenticity as a genuine example 
of the work of a particular maker, even on the quality of tone it evokes, 
from the standpoint of the listener. But only the player can judge how 
the bow feels to him. Individual differences in playing styles call for 
different types of bow. Such factors as the player’s manner of applying 
pressure, or the weight at the hand, have a bearing on this and point up 
the necessity of trying the bow, experimenting with various bowing styles— 
legato, spiccato, etc. 

If, however, the purchaser is in search of a fine old bow by a master 
maker, there are artistic considerations as well as playing qualities which 
he will wish to consider. 

*The layman cannot understand the fascination which fine old bows 
hold to intrigue the connoisseur. He who knows their charm regards them 
as art lovers do the exquisite works of painter and sculptor. They are, 
actually, real works of a specialized art, fine carvings of wood the creation 
of which required a great skill to direct and guide the maker's hands. 
The trained eye is quick to recognize the fine points wherein the work 


of one master differs from that of another and it is natural that those 
(1) Saint-George, The Bow, p. 51. 
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who seek after fine bows find their greatest interest in the superlative 
creations of those early craftsmen who not only were the originators of 
the shapely heads, the form and proportions of the stick itself, but also 


of the nuts, or frogs...” 


Since every violinist, every player of a stringed instrument, must 
provide himself with at least one bow, even the student and the amateur 
needs certain information to assist him in the selection of it. Some stand- 
ards of good bow-making and good condition apply to any bow, whether 
it is a work of art, a collector’s joy, or is being selected with only the 
utilitarian purpose in mind. Such standards are implicit in the detailed 
information presented in the previous chapters and need not be repeated. 
Instead, some of the information included in the biographical listings 


will be brought together for purposes of comparison. 


The shape of the head is, to the expert, probably the most distinguishing 
feature. “Mention of the form of the heads of violin bows suggests that 
the reader of discerning eye and some experience in the matter of judging 
the works of the various fine bow-makers might well consider this all- 
important feature. Just as the skilled artist of the painter’s brush finds 
it possible to delineate the human features in his portraits, so does the 
expert bow maker provide his heads with an unmistakable personality. 
There is this to consider, in this connection, that a faulty line drawn by 
the painter upon his canvas may be corrected, while a false move of the 
knife as the bow-maker carves his head cannot be eliminated, no false 
curve altered. It is in this detail that one may marvel how it was possible 
for Tourte, Peccatte, Simon, Voirin and others of the great French school 
to have originated and duplicated time and again a head, peculiar to each, 
so perfectly that each type is as familiar to the connoisseur as are the 


lineaments of a beloved relative. General characteristics are the same; 


(2) Ernest М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS, June 1945, р. 430. 
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the human face has its eyes, nose, lips, etc., yet never—or very rarely 
indeed—so alike that one face may be mistaken for another. So it is with 
the formation of bow heads; the work of Tubbs of London has its own 
individuality, not to be mistaken for that of other makers among his own 
countrymen, nor that of others. 

“To the credit of modern artists in the branch, both individual and in 
commercial production, the various types of heads are now closely copied; 
many of these reproductions are, in fact, so well done that they portend 
a certain confusion and will prove a test of judgment in future generations. 

“There is, as to the characterization of the merits of certain makes of 
bows, more or less play upon the imagination as to the relative qualities 
of this or that make as compared to others. Claims that a Tourte bow 
cannot be surpassed by any other find refutation in the fact that many 
virtuoso players use sticks made by other makers; however, we must 
acknowledge that with François Tourte and his perfected bow, the fuller 
possibilities existent in the violin were developed.” 

It is, in fact, amazing when we remember how closely the 19th century 
makers in France worked together, that their individual works are so 
distinctly different. Using Tourte’s masterpieces as models, they yet 
developed their own designs and characteristics. Tourte’s earlier pattern 
was rather closely copied by the famous English maker, James Tubbs. 
The latest Tourte pattern is most familiar as that broadly followed by 
Dominique Peccatte, Eury and others. Many of the works of Dominique 
Peccatte are considered as equal to those of Francois Tourte, resembling 
them so closely that, to the untrained eye of the layman, many might 
pass as the work of Tourte. With their original mountings, there is not 
so much likelihood of this mistake being made, but in the cutting of the 
heads and general workmanship, the similarity is so great that it is difficult 


to distinguish between them. 


(3) Ernest №. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VioLiNs & VioLiNIsTS, March 1945, р. 339. 
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Lupot’s bows are superior in most cases, excellent in workmanship and 
choice of material, with beautifully designed heads of a slightly modified 
Tourte pattern. Simon heads are most artistic and elegant, but rather 
full. N. F. Voirin, pupil of Simon, used a pattern lighter and more 
graceful in its proportions; his sticks are thinner towards the ends, leaving 
the central portion heavier to compensate. Voirin’s influence is seen in 


the work of Lamy and Thomassin, his pupils and successors. 


Only in the work of the English maker, Panormo, is a distinctly 
different design seen in the shape of the head. The sides continue as fairly 
flat surfaces, logical continuations of his octagonal sticks, with angular 


facets of the heads. This design is seen in some modern bows. 


As for the stick, it must have “the graceful downward curve” which 
has “done so much for the development of violin playing as compared 
with the clumsy upward curve of bows two centuries ago. This curve 
and the artistic shaping of the wood give what is known as ‘balance’ 
to a bow; for as it is well or ill done, so must the ‘balance’ turn out—all 
other things being equal. A well-balanced bow, which has a strong down- 
ward curve, falling exactly in the middle of the hair, and which is not 
warped—that is, bent to one side or the other, and is of the full weight 


and length, is a treasure... 2 


“The essential qualities found in a good bow are,” according to 
Davidson, “its perfect balance and levity, strength and stability, possessing 
the necessary flexibility, and straight as an arrow from heel to point.” 
Regarding the last statement, Mr. Doring commented, “The last men- 
tioned qualification . . . is subject to modification, as a very slight curvature 
towards the /е in a violin or viola bow, or towards the righż in a violon- 
cello bow, is no detriment, in fact serves as a slight counter to the natural 


(4) W. С. Honeyman, The Violin, How to Choose One, р. 55. 
(5) Peter Davidson, The Violin. 
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tendency of the bow to bend in the opposite direction when in изе. 

Where Davidson speaks of the quality of flexibility, Saint-George 
uses the term “controllable flexibility”. He goes on to state, “This is a 
point in a bow which is frequently overlooked. Many imagine that flexi- 
bility alone is the chief desideratum, and bows have been shown to me 
almost indiarubber-like in their pliancy; the owners expecting me to wax 
enthusiastic over this—to my mind—serious defect. As a matter of fact 
flexibility and pliancy are not correct definitions of a bow's chief quality, 
as they amount to weakness. What is really meant is elasticity, by which is 
conveyed not only the property of yielding to pressure but also that of 
speedily recovering its normal state. We sometimes hear a player in testing 
bows say that such a one has too much ‘life’ in it; thereby implying that 
its action is largely out of the performer's control, a condition usually 
attributable to an excess of flexibility." It might be said, too, that the 
extreme opposite, stiffness, in a bow, tends to inhibit production of a fine 
tone, in the opinion of most players. 

Another interesting viewpoint, that of the mathematician, W. S. B. 
Woolhouse, is presented by Saint-George, who says that he “no less than 
Fétis, contributed greatly to a fuller understanding of the essential prop- 
erties of a bow. . . . Woolhouse laid great stress on a point overlooked by 
many other students of the subject . . . that the success of a bow depends 
quite as much on its purity as a vibrating body as does the violin. 

*Unless the bow is so adjusted in its weight and proportions that it 
vibrates with absolute uniformity throughout its entire length it is useless 
to an artist. 

“Bows are ‘false’ frequently in the same way that strings аге. Inequal- 
ities of finish, imperceptible to our ordinary senses, will render a perfect 


‘staccato’ from end to end impossible, just as it is impossible to obtain true 


(6) E. М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS, November, 1943, p. 337. 
(7) Saint-George, The Bow, p. 58. 
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fifths in every part of а моћи compass if one of the strings be slightly 
wanting in absolute cylindricity. I speak especially of ‘staccato’ as that 
form of bowing suffers more perhaps than any other from faulty bows; 
but any form of bowing that calls for special dexterity will betray the 
inefficiency of a Бозу? 

There are other attributes of the stick itself which are almost impossible 
to describe. The distribution of weight as well as the elasticity of the stick 
contribute to the difference in the “feel” of the bow when it is used. 
The bows of John Dodd and N. F. Voirin are often pointed out as examples 
exhibiting great contrast, the one being called “heavy”, the other “light”. 

As a component of the complete bow, the lines of a well-cut frog 
provide a certain charm. The frog itself, as well as the mountings and 
the button, while strictly utilitarian in purpose, are seen in a wide variety 
of designs, indicating, as do the heads, those characteristics which distin- 
guish the work of the fine makers. 

To point out a few of these: Eury’s frogs, in some instances at least, 
are longer and lower than those of others; the artistic heads of Simon are 
matched by similar workmanship and elegance of design in the frogs, with 
the mountings in full keeping; Voirin generally mounted his bows 
with the conservative ebony and silver frogs and screw-buttons, although 
he produced many with richer mountings, using tortoise shell, ivory and 
gold. There is also the unusual type of frog with metal thumb-seat met 
with on unstamped bows as well as those branded with the names of Pageot 
and of Lafleur, as well as that of Maire. (See Bow Photograph No. 101) 

Some frogs have plain sides, without the eye and/or ring. Frogs on 
some of the bows of the older makers, such as Tourte pere, Xavier Tourte, 
the elder Pageot, and Lupot, have large ovals or shields of mother-of- 
pearl on the sides, very decorative additions. Pearl stars are seen in a few 
works of the elder Pageot, Edward Dodd and Xavier Tourte. Simon, 


(8) Saint-George, The Bow, p. 47. 
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Maire, and Albert Nürnberger often inserted beautiful floral or other 
ornamental designs in their frogs, sometimes inlaid with silver or gold. 

An unusual feature, found in the frogs of J.-B. Vuillaume, is the 
tiny magnifying glass set in the eye of the frog, through which is seen 
a picture of Vuillaume himself or other portraits. Most of these frogs are 
considered to have been made by Simon. Other distinctive features of 
Vuillaume frogs are the rounded edges, the rounded seat-plate or under- 
slide riding upon and within narrow tracks, also rounded, on the stick. 

The metal of which the mountings are made—the ferrule, heel-plates, 
the button, sometimes the tip or head-plate—is gold or silver for fine 
bows, nickel or German silver for cheaper ones. Fine bows often have 
beautifully engraved metal parts, with designs, or names or initials of 
persons for whom they were made, or the date of a special occasion. James 
Tubbs made a number of such presentation bows for his friends and for 
celebrated artists. The bow made by F. N. Voirin for Ysaye, with the 
artist’s initial inlaid on the frog, is a beautiful example of this type of 
bow; it is now owned by Isaac Stern. (See Bow Photograph, No. 213.) 


Since the question of whether or not a bow is branded with its maker’s 
name is often considered important, it may be well to summarize some 
of the information included in the descriptions of the work of the indi- 
vidual makers. Actually, the expert does not depend on brands or labels 
to determine the authenticity, but recognizes the work of the master by 
his work characteristics and his design. 

Many of the finest bows are not branded. Francois Tourte never 
stamped his works; a very few of his bows bear tiny labels glued in the 
slot with his name and age at the time they were made. “Unstamped bows 
exhibiting the similar characteristics of Pageot, Lafleur and Maire, are 
known; Dominique Peccatte is the accredited author of many elegant sticks 
which bear no name. As the business of selling instruments developed in 


France, the practice of manufacturing bows for dealers certainly employed 
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many fine workmen and it is an acknowledged fact that the great number 
which bear the stamp of J.-B. Vuillaume were produced by hands other than 
his own. Nevertheless, each individual workman’s product is now recog- 
nized and has become well known, and each at some time in his career 
(usually after terminating the connection with the renowned violin maker 
and dealer) maintained his private establishment"? at which time he 
branded his work. 

Eury branded his bows only occasionally on the side of the stick, also 
at times under the wrapping, as did Lupot and Sartory. Among those who 
regularly branded their products were John Dodd and James Tubbs in 
England, Thomassin, Lamy and Sartory in France. 

The fact that a bow is branded does not mean that it is genuine. Bows 
have been stamped with an exact copy of a brand. In some cases this was 
done by someone who believed that the bow was authentic. There are 
many modern copies of the bows of famous makers on the market, and 
some are innocently being sold as genuine. Others are branded with the 
names of famous makers, having been imitated to look like the originals. 
Some are quite good, others poor. The experienced eye, however, is not 
deceived by an attempt to make the wood appear old, for an old bow has a 
definite patina, almost impossible to imitate successfully. 

In the catalogs of some dealers, one may find bows listed as “attributed 
to” or “school of” Dodd, Peccatte, Vuillaume, etc. Such bows are usually 
not branded. Some appear to be authentic, others can be questioned. 

This situation is not a new one for Vidal warns: “For bows as for 
instruments, it is necessary to be prudent and well-advised; for they have 
abused his (Tourte’s) name as those of the great Italian luthiers and we 
sometimes see bows said to be by Tourte paid for dearly, (bows) which 
never came from his hands. 


“We must add that nothing is more difficult than to recognize the 


(9) Е. М. Doring, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS, August 1945, р. 519. 
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true from the false. The bow-makers of his time, Eury, Lefleur, Lupot, 
and later Peccatte, were skillful; they have taken Tourte as their model, 
and they have often so well succeeded in reproducing all the details that 
today (1984), time having given to the wood that appearance of age which 
it is impossible to imitate successfully, the dealers themselves are often 
deceived with the best faith in the world. The only certain indications 
are found in the perfection of the contours, what is called ‘le filage’ of 
the stick, in the cambre and the extreme skill of the hand which has given 
to the head that ‘cachet’ so difficult to imitate, even by the finest workmen, 
but there are very few connoisseurs capable of not being misled.?'? 

Prices of the good bows by old masters have climbed upwards a great 
deal in recent years. At the beginning of the twentieth century, for com- 
parison, seven excellent violin bows by Francois Tourte were catalogued 
at prices from $125 to $300. One Tourte, dated 1812, formerly the 
property of a famous professor at the Paris Conservatory, was quoted at 
$125; another, known as the famous “Betts” Tourte, at $250; and the 
“Vieuxtemps” Tourte in perfect condition, at $300. At present, a good 
Tourte is rarely offered for sale, and, when obtainable, commands a 
premium price. 

The same is true of genuine specimens of other great makers. Domi- 
nique Peccatte bows were catalogued about the years mentioned, at prices 
from $50 up to $135 for those with tortoise shell gold mounted frogs. 
Vuillaume bows were listed at from $25 to $135—the latter for a fine 
specimen with tortoise shell frog and gold mountings. There were a 
number of bows by such makers as Dodd, Lupot, Eury, Voirin and others, 
quoted from $25 to $75. 

Fine examples of bows by these makers have become more scarce, at 
the same time they have become more appreciated, as players have grown 


more aware of their fine qualities. The increased scarcity is due to the fact 


(10) Vidal, Les instruments 4 archet, р. 270. 
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that some bows of this kind have been broken or damaged beyond repair 


by players or by inexperienced repairmen. 


In recent years, as the value of the bow, both as a work of art and as 
an important playing adjunct, has become more widely recognized, more 
expertness has developed among dealers, players, connoisseurs and со!- 
lectors. For the purchaser who is interested in the authenticity of a bow, 
it is advisable to consult a reliable individual or firm whose judgment is 


based upon experience in handling fine bows. 


Whether purchasing as a collector or as a player, it is well to check 
the condition of the bow with attention to certain details: no cracks in the 
head, the tip, the shaft, the frog; the frog should fit closely and accurately 
to the stick; the stick should be straight and free from bad knots or other 


imperfections; the strength, weight and balance must suit the user. 


A fine bow, by a famous older maker or a conscientious modern crafts- 
man, suited to the player, or cherished by the collector, is a possession to 


be treasured. 


As in developing the highly trained eye and memory of the expert 
in any artistic field, so it is with the expert on bows. The best experience 
of all, of course, is the opportunity to study the actual bows themselves, 
the authentic works of the great makers. Since this opportunity is afforded 
to only a few, a study of the illustrations of some of the finest examples, 
comparison of them, and developing an awareness of the small but in- 
finitely important details, along with a knowledge of the fundamental 
facts concerning bows, will assist those who realize the importance of the 
bow as a playing instrument, as well as those who appreciate it as a real 


work of art. 
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PREFACE TO BIOGRAPHIES 


Е the following pages are listed makers of bows for the violin, viola, 
violoncello and double bass from the earliest of which there is any 
individual record to the present time. Some of these made only bows, 
others made stringed instruments and bows. There were also instrument 
makers and dealers who had good craftsmen making bows for them, which 
were branded with the names of the shop owners. Others ordered bows 
from those making only bows, and sometimes these were branded, at other 
times not. It is intended that, so far as possible, any name seen on a bow, 
whether of its actual maker or not, will be explained. 


With many of the famous makers’ bows, the writer has had personal 
contact. For other makers I searched records of their work in all sources 
it was possible to obtain. Undoubtedly there are some good contemporary 
craftsmen making bows, in Europe and in this country, whose names have 


been missed. Of these I ask forgiveness. 


Prices of their products depend on the makers, the condition, the 
playing quality and the mountings. Bows with ebony frogs mounted with 
gold, and those of tortoise shell or ivory mounted in gold usually command 
much higher prices than those with ebony frogs mounted with silver. The 
highest prices are commanded by exposition or presentation bows, mounted 
with ebony, ivory and tortoise shell with gold, or those owned and used 


by celebrated virtuosi. 


То ascertain the true facts concerning some of the bows and the makers, 


especially those of the present time, is not always easy. Every effort has 
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been made to present the most authoritative information. In the research 
and writing of the biographical listing, the following sources have been 


consulted: 


Е. М. Donixc, “Some Remarks on the Bow,” Violins and Violinists, 
1943-1946. 


Laurent GRILLET, Les Ancetres du Violon et du Violoncello. 
А. Јасоџот, La lutherie Lorraine et Française. 


W. L. Е. von Lurcenporrr, Die Geigen un Lautenmacher vom Mait- 
telalter bis zu Gegenwart. 


Нека: Porras, Critical and Documentary Dictionary of Violin Makers. 


E. van DER STRAETEN, The History of the Violin, Its Ancestors and 
Collateral Instruments. 


Rene Vannes, Dictionnaire universel des Luthiers. 


Тозкрн Кора 


Key to Abbreviations: 
b. year of birth. 
d. year of death. 


w. year or years of work. 
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AND BOW PHOTOGRAPHS 


ACTON, WILLIAM JOHN. 2. 1848, Woolwich, England—d. 1931, 
London. 

Son and pupil of William, violin maker. Moved to London 1898. Con- 

sidered among the best of modern English violin makers; also a clever and 


careful bow maker. Made over 260 bows. 


ADAM, JEAN. 2. 1790—4. 1820, Mirecourt. 


Made some violins, but specialized in bows, which were commonplace and 


have not survived. 


ADAM, JEAN DOMINIQUE. 4. 1795--а. about 1864, Mirecourt. 


He succeeded to the business of his father, Jean, and produced a sizable 
quantity of bows, improving upon those made by his father. Some closely 
resemble those of Francois Tourte, in the form of the heads. His frogs 
are longer and lower than in most other bows, and are generally unlined 
at the base. His best bows are octagon, branded Арлм in large letters 


on the side of the stick. They are, as a rule, chocolate brown in color. 


ADAM (GRANDADAM ). 2. 1823—4. 1869, Mirecourt. 


Pupil of his father, Jean Dominique. Also made good bows, branded Арам. 
They surpass even those of his father in workmanship and playing quality. 
The heads of his bows are of excellent pattern, slightly longer, narrower 
than usual in the face, which has only a slight curve. The point 18 rather 


short and thin. The ridge curves only slightly; cheeks of normal thick- 
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ness; bevel quite narrow. The curve at the joining of head and shaft is 
only slightly rounded. According to Gustave Chouquet (Le musee du 
Conservatoire national de musique, Paris, 1884), the real name of the 
bow-making family was “Grandadam”; but apparently this son of Jean- 


Dominique was the only one to use or to work under the full name. 


ADLER, OTTO AUGUST. 2. 1910, Markneukirchen. 


Established himself in Mittenwald as a maker of bows. 
AECHTNER, REINHART. Contemporary, Remtengruen. 


ALBAN or ALBANI, MATHIAS. 2. 1621, Katern—d. 1712, Bozen. 


He is better known as a maker of fine violins, but made some bows which 


are highly regarded. 


ALBERT, CHARLES FRANCIS. 2. 1842, Freiburg—d. 1901, 
Philadelphia. 


A good violin maker. Bows in the style of Lamy have been seen branded 


with his name. 


ALLEN, SAMUEL. 2.1858, Cornwall. 
А good bow maker who was employed by Hill and Sons in London for 


several years, who was esteemed by them as a first class maker. In 1891 
he established his own business, producing bows under his brand which are 


very much in the style of the early Hill bows. 


ALLISON, MORT. 


Contemporary American maker of metal bows, with tubular shafts made 


of a material known as Lamonal. 
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ANDREWS, EDWARD. 2. 1886, Norwich. 


Contemporary English. Amateur violin maker who made a few bows. 


APPARUT, GEORGES. 2. 1877, Juvaincourt—d. 1948, Mirecourt. 


Learned instrument making from his father, Leon. Worked for Blanchard 
in Lyon and for С. Mougenot in Brussels. He took over direction of V. J. 
Charotte in Mirecourt after the latter’s death in 1925. Received several 
medals for his excellent copies of old Italian instruments. Also made some 


bows. 


ASCHOW, J. W. 


Contemporary American, Oakland, California. Dealer and bow maker. 


AUBRY, FRANCOIS. w. 1757—1767, Mirecourt. 


AUBRY, JOSEPH. 2. 1873, near Mirecourt—d. 1937, Le Havre. 

Branded his bows. 

AUDINOT, NESTOR DOMINIQUE. 5. 1842, Mirecourt—d. 1920, 
Paris. 

Learned bow making from his father, Leopold, and under Sebastian Vuil- 


laume, to whose business he succeeded in 1875. А good bow maker. 


AVERNA, ALFRED. 2. 1902, Caltanissetta, Italy. 


His instruments have won medals and he has constructed some good bows. 


BAILLY, ANTOINE. то. 1763-—1785, Mirecourt. 


There were two men with this name; one a violin maker, the other a bow 


maker. 
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Number 1 Арам, JEAN Dominique. Round stick, ebony silver mounted 
unlined frog. 


Number 2 Арам, JEAN Dominique. Octagon stick, silver mounted ebony frog. 


Number 3 Арам (Скамр Арам). Viola bow, round stick, silver mounted ebony frog. 


Number 4 Арам, JEAN Dominique. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 5 ALLEN, SAMUEL. Round stick, ebony frog, silver mounted. 


Number 6 ALLEN, SAMUEL. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


PLAT & Чо: 1 
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BARBE, AUGUSTE. 2. 1853—d. 1902, Mirecourt. 


BARBER, GEORGE M. 


Contemporary American dealer, bow maker and repairer, Greeley, Colorado. 


BARBIERI, PAOLO DE. 2. 1889, Genoa. 


An excellent violin maker, who received a number of medals in Italy and 
Spain for his work. Pupil of C. Condi. Also made bows. 


BARNES, ROBERT. w. 1765—1794, London. 


Associated with John Norris in the firm of Norris and Barnes founded in 
1765. Their instruments were labeled “Norris & Barnes, Violin, Violoncello 
and Bow Makers to Their Majesties”. It is probable that their instruments 
and bows were made by others. 


BAROUX, CHARLES. 


Violin and bow maker in Mirecourt about the last half of the 18th century. 


BAROUX (first name not recorded). w. about 1830, Paris. 


Grandson of the preceding. A skillful bow maker, whose best bows are 


excellent. 


BARTH, ROBERT. 2. 1864, Hennebach—d. 1945, Bad Brambach, 


Germany. 


BASSLER, K. 4. about the end of the 19th century, Germany. 


Made all the bows branded Јонахх 5тківек, НАСЈЕ, according to Hans 
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Weisshaar of Los Angeles who says he knew Bassler well. He was killed 
in World War II. 


BASSLER, RICHARD. 2. 1891, Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of H. R. Pfretzschner, later worked for W. A. Pfretzschner, then 
opened a shop of his own. Still working in 1944. His work is highly 


esteemed. 


BAUR, MARTIN. 2. 1793—d. 1875, Stuttgart. 


Established as an instrument repairer to the theatre players in Stuttgart in 
1824. Also made bows which were valued highly in his time. 


BAUSCH, LUDWIG CHRISTIAN AUGUST. 2. 1805, Naumburg— 
d. 1871, Leipzig. 


A great German bow maker, sometimes called the German Tourte. Pupil 
(1818-1822) of J. B. Fritsche, violin maker in Dresden. Later he went to 
Russia for a short time, then had shops in Dresden, Dessau and Wiesbaden, 
after which he settled permanently in Leipzig in 1863. It is believed that 
he made some of the excellent bows for Kittel. He established the firm 
of Ludwig Bausch & Son, which was continued until 1908. Although he 
was an able maker of violins, his fame rests upon his fine bows, invariably 
expertly made, having fine playing quality. 

The heads are of a graceful pattern, the shafts of fine proportions, 
colors ranging from light brown to chocolate, red wine color to almost 
black. Many of the heads closely resemble those of the great makers of the 
French school. Some have a face of medium curve, on others the curve 1s 


more pronounced. The ridge is of normal curve, the bevel of normal 
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width and curve, cheeks of usual width. His mountings have an individual 
character which readily identifies the maker, a style which was followed by 
his followers and copyists. In shaping the handle of the bow, he left the 
upper, lower and vertical side surfaces wider, the others correspondingly 
narrow, so that the frog had a wider central face and narrower slanting 
edges. His frogs are nicely cut with the ferrule rather wide and square, 
not rounded on the edges. Side dots are usually surrounded by metal rings 
and sometimes the pearl slides are set in metal. The buttons have metal 
rings considerably wider than usual with the exposed ebony midsection 
quite narrow. His best bows have mountings of silver or gold, occasionally 
tortoise shell with gold. On his lower priced grades, the sticks of which 
are hardly less desirable than the more expensively mounted, he used 
“German silver” for the mountings. Some of these bows do not have the 
customary metal heel but simply a pearl slide about 3/4 of the length of 
the frog, and small metal side dots. All genuine works which are stamped 
with his name, Ваџзсн, Leipzic or Lupwic Bauscu Lerpzic, on the face 
of the stick beneath the frog, in large letters, are now highly prized. Fétis 
mentions that Bausch received valuable advice on making his bows from 
the celebrated violinist, Ludwig Spohr. 


BAUSCH, LUDWIG. 4. 1829, Dessau—d. 1871, Pabstdorf. 


Elder son of Ludwig Christian Bausch, member of the firm of Ludwig 
Bausch & Son. Made good bows, but not outstanding. The majority of 


his bow frogs have small metal dots on the sides, called fish eyes. 


BAUSCH, ОТТО В. 2. 1841, Leipzig—d. 1875, Leipzig. 


Younger son of Ludwig Christian. Served his apprenticeship with Vauchel 
of Offenbach. Otto's work is not considered as good as that of his father 
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or brother. Adolf Paulus, who had been associated with the firm, took it 
over at the death of Otto, continuing to use the Bausch name; a son, also 
named Adolf, continued the business until 1908. Neither Adolf Paulus, 
father or son, was known as a bow maker. There were thousands of bows 
manufactured in Germany, branded Влозсн many of which are just 


good commercial bows. 


BAZIN, CHARLES NICOLAS. 2. 1847--а. 1915, Mirecourt. 


Teacher of the gifted maker, Louis Thomassin. Made many fine bows in 
true French style. They are branded C. Baziw. 


BAZIN, CHARLES. 5. 1907, Mirecourt. 


Son of Louis Bazin, and his pupil, he has been established in Mirecourt 
since 1946. His excellent bows compare favorably with those made by 
others of his family. Branded, like his grandfather's C. Bazin. 


BAZIN, FRANCOIS. 2. 1824, Mirecourt. 


First of this family of bow makers, about whom little 15 known. 


BAZIN, GUSTAVE. 2. 1871--а. 1920, Mirecourt. 
Son of Charles N. Bazin. He served his apprenticeship in the firm of Darte- 


Vuillaume and worked with Laurent in Mirecourt. Going to Paris in 1888, 
he worked there for Collin-Mezin pere until 1891. Later he returned to 
Mirecourt and opened a shop there, receiving in 1898 a gold medal for 
violin making at the exposition at La Rochelle. For his bows he used good 


wood, with excellent workmanship, branded G. Baziw. 
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Number 7 Bauscu, Lupwic. Ebony frog, gold engraved mountings. Branded under frog. 


= 


Number 8 Ваозсн, Lupwic. Viola bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. Branded under frog. 


Number 9 Ваозсн, Lupwic. Ebony, silver mounted frog. Branded under frog. 


Number 10 Bauscu, Lupwic. Octagon stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


PLATE No. 2 
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BAZIN, LOUIS. 2. 1881, Mirecourt. 


Younger son of Charles N. He began working for his father at the age 
of 12, апа т 1915 took over the business. Like his father, he was exclusively 


a bow maker, and made fine bows which were finished with care. 


BAZIN, RENE. 2. 1902. 


Son of Louis, under whom he served his apprenticeship in bow making, 
while studying violin making under A. Dieudonné. Worked for brief 
periods in Paris and in Brussels, then established himself in Lille. During 
World War II, ава prisoner of war, he was assigned to the shop of Hamma 
in Stuttgart. Returning to France in 1945, he again worked in Paris, but 
at the request of Fridolin Hamma, returned to Stuttgart as head of the 
shop there. A good bow maker. 


BEAUJARD (BEJARD), AUGUSTE. 4. 1830—d. 1888, Mirecourt. 


His works are not well known; some are good and most of them are branded. 
BECK, HERMANN. Contemporary Saxon. Hohendorf near Brambach. 


BEILKE, MARTIN. 


Contemporary American, Minneapolis. His bows are made of good wood, 


mostly modeled after Tourte. His workmanship is expert. 
BENDER, Е. W. American contemporary. Newman, Illinois. 


BERNARD, JACQUES. Mirecourt, 18th century (1773—1780). 


Good bow maker. 
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BERNARDEL. 


A noted name in French violin making. Closely associated with the Gand 
family (See Gann). Three devoted themselves exclusively to violin making, 
it is believed: Auguste Sebastien Philippe (2. 1802, Mirecourt—d. 1870, 
Bougival), Ernest Auguste (№. 1826, Paris—d. 1899, Paris), Louis (6. 
1806, Mirecourt—d. 1847, Amsterdam). The following made bows: 


GUSTAVE АРОГРНЕ. 2. 1832, Paris—d. 1904, Cherbourg. 


Second son of Auguste Sebastien Ph. and his pupil. When the latter 
retired, in 1866, he and his brother, Ernest Auguste, succeeded to the 
business with which they had been associated since 1859. "They became 
associated with Eugene Gand, the firm being known as *Gand-Bernardel 
Freres”. Upon the death of Ernest in 1892, the firm name became 
*Gand-Gustave Bernardel” and in 1901 the business was turned over 
to Albert Caressa and Henri Frangais. Gustave Adolphe Bernardel was 
a maker of excellent bows of a model similar to F. N. Voirin. Most of 
his sticks are round, of light brown or light red shade. Brand Самр 


& BEnNARDEL or Ganp FRERES in small letters. 


Leon. 2. 1853, Paris—d. 1931, Paris. 


Son of Ernest, nephew of Gustave. He studied with Derazey, then 
entered the firm of Gand-Bernardel Freres. He opened his own shop 
in 1898, where he worked with his son. Also made good bows, the 


earlier ones branded Ganp & BERNARDEL, later Leon ВЕВМАВОЕГ.. 


BERNDT, ERDMANN. 


Contemporary Saxon, making bows in Remtengruen. 
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BERNDT, MAX. 


Contemporary. Brother of Erdmann, also located in Remtengruen. 


BETTONEY & MAYER. 


Contemporary American firm, Boston, Massachusetts. Manufacturers of 


instruments and bows. 


BICHET, MANSUY. 


French bow maker who worked in Mirecourt in the last half of the 18th 


century. 


BIEDERMANN, WILHELM. 


Contemporary Saxon maker, in Raun. 


BIENFAIT, PAUL EMILE. 2. 1857, Rouen. 


An excellent violinist who started as an amateur bow maker, later becoming 
a professional in Paris (1890). Brand P. E. Brenrarr. 


BITTNER, DAVID. End of the 19th century, Vienna. 


Manufacturer of string instruments and bows. 


BLANK, L. German contemporary, Breitenfeld, Saxony. 


BLONDELET, E. Contemporary, Paris. 
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BLOSS, ERNEST. 


Contemporary Saxon, in Hohendorf near Brambach. 


BOHMANN, JOSEPH. 2. 1848, Bohemia ( Czechoslovakia )—d. early 
20th century, Chicago. 


Dealer, violin and bow maker. Worked in Berlin, came to America in 
1873 and settled in Chicago, 1876. In making bows he conceived the idea 
of providing an opening in the frog into which the thumb could be inserted. 


His work was not particularly distinguished. 


BOLANDER, JOHN A. 


Contemporary American, San Jose, California. 


BONTEMPS, DOMINIQUE. ж. end half of 18th century, Mirecourt. 


Dealer and bow maker. 


BORZONI, FRANCOIS. 


Contemporary. Bows with his name have been seen. 


BOULANGEOT, EMILE. 2. 1877, Mirecourt—d. 1944. 


Violin maker. Pupil of Laurent in Mirecourt, in 1893 entered the shop 
of Bernardel in Paris and remained with Caressa and Français, successors 
to Gand and Bernardel, until 1909. Took over the firm of Paul Blanchard 


in Lyon in 1913. Good bows with his name have been seen. 


BOULANGEOT, L. Contemporary French, Lyon. 
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Number 11 Bazın, CHARLEs. Round stick, ebony, silver mounted frog. 


SFR Зи 


Number 12 Bazın, Снавгвв. Round stick, ivory frog with engraved silver 
mountings. Exposition bow. 


Number 13 Bazin, CHARLES. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 14 Вепке, Martin. Ivory, silver mounted frog. 


Number 15 Вотноо, CHaRLEs. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 16 СлїллЕв, FRANK. Round stick, ebony, silver mounted frog. 


PLATENO 3 


^ PARIS 
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BOURGUIGNON, MAURICE. 2. 1885, Mattaincourt, France. 


Served his apprenticeship with Thibouville in Mirecourt, worked in several 
shops in Paris and then in Brussels with Mougenot, whom he succeeded 
in 1910. 


BRAGLIA, ANTONIO. т. 1790—1820, Modena, Italy. 


Dealer, maker of guitars and other instruments. However, his bows are 


more renowned than his instruments. 


BRAUN, HEINRICH. Contemporary German, Remtengruen, Saxony. 


BRETON, FRANCOIS. w. 1778—1830, Mirecourt. 


Made violins and some bows. 


BROOKFIELD, EDWARD. 2. 1872—d. 1914, Southport, England. 


Good violin maker, repairman, and bow maker. 


BROUILLER et LOTTE. 


Contemporary French, Mirecourt. Good bow makers. Brand BROUILLER 


ET LOTTE. 


BROWN, JAMES II. 5. 1786—d. 1860. 
English, worked at Norton Fulgate. Pupil of his father, James Brown, 


violin maker, who studied with Thomas Kennedy. A clever maker who 


worked mostly for the trade. Made a great many bows. 
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BROWN, JAMES III. w. 1813—1834, London. 


Son of the preceding. He distinguished himself as a bow maker. 


BRUCKNER, KURT. 


Contemporary German, Markneukirchen. Violin and bow maker. 


BRYANT, PERCIVAL WILFRED. ^. 1902, London. 


He was attached to the firm of Withers in Leicester, 1920-1932 and in 
1939 moved to Brighton. His bows are very appreciated by English artists 


and players of other countries. 


BUFFIN, MAXWELL Е. 2. 1888, Frankfort, Kentucky, USA. 


Established in Miami, he has made a number of bows. 


BULTITUDE, ARTHUR. 


Contemporary English maker, present head of the bow making depart- 
ment of Hill and Sons, London. 


BUTHOD, CHARLES. 2. 1810, Mirecourt—d. 1889, Mirecourt. 


Pupil of J.-B. Vuillaume, for whom he made violins. Entered the shop 
of Husson, with whom he founded the firm of Husson, Buthod et Thibou- 
ville, which later became Thibouville-Lamy of Mirecourt and Paris. Brand 


Вотнор. 


CABASSE, JEAN. French maker, end of the 18th century, Mirecourt. 
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CABLED ог CABLEY, JEAN CLAUDE. о. about 1770, Mirecourt. 


CALLIER, FRANK J. 2. 1883, St. Louis. 


Contemporary American. Began making bows in 1918. Dealer and maker 


of violins and good bows, now located in Hollywood, California. 


CALLIER, PAUL. 


Contemporary American, son of Frank J. Working now in Pasadena, 


California. 


CANDI (CONDI), CESARE. 2. 1869, Bologna—d. 1947, Genoa. 


Noted for his violins for which he received medals in expositions at Milan, 
Bologna, and Cremona, where he was invited to display his instruments 
in 1937 and received a gold medal. He also made guitars and mandolins, 


and a great number of bows. 


CARESSA, FELIX ALBERT. 2. 1866, Nice—d. 1939, Paris. 


Served his apprenticeship at Gand et Bernardel and, on the retirement of 
Gustave Bernardel in 1901, joined with his associate Henri Français, to 
take over under the firm name of Caressa et Francais; in 1920 this became 
known as “Gustave Bernardel: Albert Caressa, successor”, and continues 
to be so known. The firm always employed excellent workmen for their 
instruments and bows, branded with the firm’s name. Caressa owns an 


important collection of old instruments and bows. 


CASSADESUS. 


Contemporary French, Paris. Bows with this brand have been seen. 
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CHADWICK. ж. about 1900, London. 


Bows have been seen branded with this name. 


CHANOT. 


Large number of string instrument makers of this name, the family 


apparently originating in Mirecourt. 


ADOLPHE. $. 1820—d. 1857, Paris. Brother of Georges Chanot ПТ. 


Свовсв ПГ. 0. 1830, Paris—d. 1893, London. 


Pupil of his father, Georges Chanot, worked at la Maison Maucotel. 
In 1851, went to London where he became known as one of the best 
English violin makers of the 19th century. Bows have been seen 
stamped “CHANOT a PARIS”, which could have been made by 
him or by others of the same name still in France. 


Сковсе Арогрн. 4. 1855, London. 
Eldest son and pupil of the preceding. Established himself in Manches- 


ter in 1879. It is believed bows bearing his name were made by others. 
Brand Cuanor ог С. Снамот. Tickets in his violins read: Made by 


G. A. Chanot, violin, viola, cello, and bow maker and restorer. 


CHARDON, ANDRE. 2. 1897, Paris. 


Son and pupil of Georges Chardon, fine violin maker and expert, with 
whom he worked from 1912. Grandson of Joseph Marie Chardon (1843- 
1930) who was a son-in-law of G. Chanot II and succeeded him. One of 
the best bow makers. He made artistic copies of Tourte, Lupot and Peccatte. 
Brand Cuawor Снакрох Paris on the side of the stick at the frog and 
also the initials C. C. C. 
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Number 17 Caressa, ALBERT. 


Round stick, tortoise shell gold mounted engraved frog. 


Number 19 DaARCHE (BRUussELs). Ebony gold mounted frog. 


Number 20 Dopp, Epwanp. Octagon, ivory frog with gold mounts. 
Number 20-4 Side view of frog. 


REA f HH $ 1 dii 


Number 21 Dopp, Epwanp. Cello bow. Thos. Tubbs branded under frog. 


PLATE No. 4 
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CLAINE, JEAN. w. second half of the 18th century, Mirecourt. 


CLASQUIN. 2. end of 19th century, Mirecourt—d. 1926, Paris. 


Worked for Bazin in Mirecourt. Opened his own shop in Paris about 1919. 
Made good bows. 


CLAUDE, VINCENT. о. latter half of 18th century, Mirecourt. 


CLAUDOT, CHARLES I. 5. 1750, Houecourt—d. 1828, Mirecourt. 


Father of the violin maker, Charles II. Violin and bow maker in Mirecourt. 


COLAS, PROSPER. 2. about 1842, Goincourt—d. 1919, Paris. 


Established himself in Paris about 1871. Probably worked for J.-B. Vuil- 
laume, since many of his bows have Vuillaume-type frogs. In 1919 Ferit 
Marcotte succeeded him. Some bows are branded “P. C.” 


COLES, CHARLES F. 


Contemporary American violin and bow maker, born in Salt Lake City, 
1885. 


COLLIN or COLIN, JEAN FRANCOIS. w. 1744—1784, Mirecourt. 


COLLIN, LOUIS. w. about 1783, Mirecourt. Violin and bow maker. 
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COLLIN or COLIN, NICOLAS. 2. 1765, Mirecourt—d. 1830, Mire- 


court. Violin and bow maker. 


COLLIN-MEZIN, CHARLES. 2. 1870, Ambroise, France—d. 1934, 


Ambroise. 


Traveled widely in foreign countries, especially America. Established in 
Ambroise as violin maker and also made excellent bows, most of them 


branded. 


COLONNA (COLLONA). w. end of 19th century, Paris. 


Dealer, violin maker and repairer, invented a mechanical bow. 


CONDI (see CANDI). 


CORNELL, (РЕЈ Г. Н. 4. 1870, Centralia, Illinois. 


American amateur who makes violins and bows as a hobby. Now living in 
Chico, California. 


CORSBY, GEORGE. about 1789—1830, London. 


Prominent English dealer who made a few violins. Bows branded with 


his name were probably made by one of the Dodds. 


COUGHLIN, JOHN. 2. 1878—d. 1940, Chicago. 


Violin maker and repairman. Made about 300 fairly good bows, most of 


them for Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 
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COURAND (COURANT), ALCIDE. 


Contemporary French maker, Paris. An excellent bow, model of Е. М. 
Voirin, branded Атсте Couranp, is owned by Erich Lachmann of 


Los Angeles. 


CUNIOT, PIERRE. 2. 1839, Mirecourt—d. 1884, Mirecourt. 


Was established in Mirecourt in 1873, as a bow maker. 


CUNIOT-HURY, EUGENE. 2. 1861—4. 1912, Mirecourt. 


Son and pupil of the preceding. Married a daughter of the violin maker, 
Hury, and joined that name to his. Made excellent bows. After his death, 
his widow carried on the business with Emile Ouchard, who in 1922, 


became the firm's successor. 


CUSHMAN, JOHN. Contemporary American, Collins, Ohio. 


DARBEY, GEORGE. 2. 1849, Taunton, England—w. to about 1915, 
Bristol. 


English dealer, violin and bow maker, highly thought of. Invented the 
string micrometer. The sign on his place of business read “Cremona 


2 


House”. Made a number of bows, two of which were used by Sarasate and 


Wilhelm}. 


DARCHE, HILAIRE. 2. 1862, Brussels—d. 1929, Ixelles. 


After three years of apprenticeship with Gaillard and Nicolas in Mire- 
court, he entered the employ of Е. М. Vuillaume in Brussels. In 1886 he 
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opened his shop in Brussels, and in 1894, he became associated with his 
brother, under the firm пате of Паксне Freres. Dealer, good violin 
and bow maker. He was violin maker for the Royal Conservatory of 


Brussels. 


DASSIGNY, JACQUES. w. last half of 18th century, Mirecourt. 


DAVIS, CHARLES J. w. about 1895. 


American who invented a special bow designed to help maintain a good 
hand position by means of indentations on the stick and knobs to indicate 


location of fingers. 


DE HEER, ANTHONIE. 2. 1882, New Beyerland, Holland. 


Repairer and maker of instruments and some bows. 


DEIMER, CHARLES. 


Contemporary Bohemian maker, working in Schénbach, Saxony. 


DELAINE, JEAN. w. about 1790 т Mirecourt. 


DELETTE, CHARLES. ж. at Mirecourt, first half of the 18th century. 


DEL PRATO, RAYMOND. 2. 1905, Paris. 


Pupil of his father, Frangois, a violin maker in Mirecourt; worked for 
Charles Enel and for F. Billottet in Paris. In 1928 he came to America 
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and spent some years with William Lewis and Son in Chicago, especially 


noted for his repairs. Also made some violins and bows. 


DE LUCCIA, VINCENT. 2. 1882, Italy. 
Contemporary American, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Maker of good cello 


and double bass bows. 


DIDELIN, NICOLAS HENRI. 2. 1750, Mirecourt. 


One of a family of violin makers, son of Henri. Nicolas Henri was regis- 
tered as a bow maker, 1772-1789. 


DIEHL, AUGUST. 2. 1852, Darmstadt. 


Son and pupil of Friedrich Diehl. Opened a shop in Darmstadt in 1875, 
later moved to Hamburg, where he was working until after 1932. Also 
inventor and manufacturer of a bow with a flat, lens-shaped stick which 


tapers from the head. 


DITER, PAUL FRANCOIS. 2. 1879, Mirecourt—d. 1942, Marseilles. 


Pupil of Charles Bazin. Associated with his brother, Justin, violin maker, 


in Marseilles, іп 1901. His bows are appreciated and well known. 


DODD. 


A family of English bow makers, whose working period altogether covered 


more than a century. They produced bows of different grades and types, 
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some of which resemble each other to a degree. In some instances it is 
quite impossible to determine which individual was the maker. Most of 
them made bows to order, a fact which may help to account for the differ- 
ences and the variety. The fact that there were at least six different makers 
of this name and that three or four of them had a first name beginning 
with “J” is confusing. The brands seen are Dopp, J. Dopp, Е. Dopp. In 


later years a number of bows branded Dopp were made in Germany. 


DODD, EDWARD. 2. 1705, Sheffield—d. 1810, London. 

Died at the age of 105 years. Made violins but specialized in bows, the 
form of which he considerably improved. He made a great number of 
bows, many for others. His pattern was individual, some of the heads 
having a slight upward curve. The majority of these are octagon. His 
frogs have narrow ferrules and a rounded bottom. The bows with ivory 
frogs having gold mountings and pearl stars on the sides аге beautiful 
and excellent playing. As а rule, his bows are not branded, but a few have 
E. Dopp on the stick and frog, or under the frog. He had three sons, John 
(Kew), James and Thomas. 


DODD, JAMES (1). w. first half of 18th century, London. 


Worked on the same patterns as his father, Edward. Usually branded 
J. Dopp on the stick and frog. 


DODD, JAMES (11). 4. 1851, London. 


Son of James (Г) and a good bow maker. 
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Number 22 Dopp, Тонм. Octagon. Ebony silver mounted frog. Branded оп frog and stick. 


Number 23 Dopp, Jonn. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


== 


Number 24 Dopp, Jonn. Viola bow. Ivory, silver mounted frog. 


Number 25 Dopp, Joun. Round shaft, ebony, gold mounted frog. 


Number 26 Dopp, Jonn. Octagon stick, ebony gold mounted frog by Jas. Tubbs. 


Number 27 Dopp, Јонм. Octagon stick, ivory frog. 
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Number 28 Dopp, ]онм. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 29 Dopp, Тонм. Round stick, ivory frog with gold mountings. 


Number 30 Dopp, Jonn. Octagonal stick, ebony silver mounted. Branded on frog and stick. 


Number 31 Dopp, J. Cello bow. Ivory frog. 


Number 32 Dopp, Jonn. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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DODD, JOHN (KEW). 5. 1752, Stirling—d. 1839, London. 
Eldest son and pupil of Edward Dodd, and probably the greatest English 


bow maker. The name “Kew” used to distinguish him is derived from the 
fact that he lived, worked, and was buried in that part of London. He 
has been called “the English Tourte” and some of his best works justify 
that comparison. He was a contemporary of Francois Tourte but it is 
most unlikely that he was aware of the latter’s work. However, Viotti, 
when he was forced to leave France in 1792, settled in London, and must 


have brought with him some Tourte bows, which Dodd may have seen. 


Much of Dodd's work, however, is not to be classed with that of Tourte, 
possibly because Dodd lived in straightened circumstances and may have 
often made bows in haste which he sold cheaply to secure food and the 
strong drink which was his weakness. He was eccentric, illiterate and 
secretive, refusing to take a pupil or to sell information as to how he made 
his bows, even though he is reputed to have been offered £1,000 for the 
secret. He is reported to have been seen cutting a bow from a rough plank 
with a curiously constructed double saw, although this method is unknown 


to other bow makers. 


Nevertheless, his best bows, particularly those for viola and cello, are 
very fine. In his violin bows, slenderness is often carried to excess and 
many of the sticks are cut too short, but a great number of them are beauti- 
ful and exhibit fine playing qualities. The majority of his sticks are octagon, 
of dark red or chocolate color. The heads are of several patterns, some 
quite large and almost square, others smaller and nicely shaped. The face 
on some is almost straight, on others a little curved. The points are rather 
thick and curved. At the joining of head and shaft, the curve is slight. His 
later bows are the best, being more of the Tourte pattern. It is interesting 
to note that most of his sticks were cut to the desired sweep, not shaped by 
heat. The frogs are gracefully shaped, unlined and with plain sides. A 


large number of the frogs are made of ivory. Кога few of his wealthy 
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friends he made bows with tortoise shell frogs, gold mounted. These are 
especially beautiful and highly prized. Brand Dopp in large capital letters 


on the stick and on the frog, often stamped unevenly. 


DODD, THOMAS. 2. about 1760, Stirling—d. 1823, London. 
Third son of Edward Dodd. Produced some good bows and then became 


an instrument maker and dealer, in London in 1798, carefully supervising 


the making of both instruments and bows. 


DOLLING, GUSTAV HERMANN. 2. 1847, Markneukirchen—d. 
1913. 


DOLLING, HEINZ. 2. 1913, Markneukirchen. 
Son and pupil of Otto. Opened his own shop in 1938 in Wernitzgriin. 


Brand Heinz Одбтллхо. 


DOLLING, OTTO GUSTAV. ^. 1877, Markneukirchen—d. 1935, 


Markneukirchen. 


DOLLING, O. RUDOLPH. 


Contemporary German, Markneukirchen. Dealer and bow maker. 


DOLLENZ, GIOVANNI. v. first half of 19th century, Trieste. 


Made violins and cellos and some bows. 
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DOLLENZ, GIUSEPPI. 4. 1889. 


Son and pupil of the preceding. Made instruments and some bows. 


DUCHENE, NICOLAS (1). ж. 1770—1787, Mirecourt. 


Brand Nicoras DuUCHENE. 


DUCHENE, NICOLAS (11). 2. about the middle of the 18th century, 


Mirecourt. 


Son and pupil of the preceding. Worked in his father’s shop 1774-1783. 


DUFF, WILLIAM. 2. 1810—d. 1882, Dunkeld, Scotland. 


Amateur violin maker, made some bows. 


DUPONT, FRANÇOIS. w. 1761--а. 1780, Mirecourt. 


Violin and bow maker. 


DUPUY, GEORGES. 2. 1904, Paris. 
Son-in-law of Sartory. Fine violin maker and repairer; specialized in 
making matched quartets of instruments. Bows have been seen with his 


name. 


DUPUY, PHILIPPE. 2. 1932, Paris. 


After his apprenticeship in Mirecourt with his great uncle, Leon Mougenot, 


he returned to work with his father, Georges, in Paris. 


` 


> 


DURRSCHMIDT, ОТТО CARL. 2. 1871--а. 1922, Markneukirchen. 
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DURRSCHMIDT, KURT ОТТО. 2. 1900, Markneukirchen. 
Son and pupil of Otto Carl. 


DURRSCHMIDT, WILLIAM CARL. 2. 1902, Markneukirchen. 
Also a son and pupil of Otto Carl. 


DYER, BERKELEY WILLIAM. 


Contemporary English, London. Worked for W. E. Hill and Sons, 
making the superb metal fittings for their bow frogs. 


EISELE (AISELE or HEISELE), MICHELE. 2. 1614—d. 1664(?), 


Brescia. 
A German who worked in Italy making violins, lutes and some bows, of 


the antique type. 


EMBER, DESIDERIUS. 2. 1888, Uzhorod. 


A Serbian violin maker in Sombor, who also made about twenty bows, in 


French style. 


EULRY, CLEMENT. 2. second half of 18th century, Mirecourt. 
Pupil of Nicolas Maire. Said to have worked for J.-B. Vuillaume in Paris. 


Made violins, good mandolins, as well as bows. 


EURY, FRANCOIS. w. 1753--1758, Mirecourt. 


Not related to Eury of Paris. 
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Number 33  Eury, NicoLas. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


2 ve E Opes SAY cea ee ост: 


Number 34 Коку, NicoLAs. Tortoise shell and gold frog. 


Number 35 Коку, NicoLAs. Octagon stick, unlined ebony, silver mounted frog 


Number 36 Eury, NicoLas. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 37 Eumv, NicoLas. Ebony, silver mounted unlined frog. 


Number 38 Ескү, NicoLas. Unlined, ebony silver mounted frog. 
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EURY, NICOLAS. ж. 1810—1835, Paris. 


Little is known of his life, except that he came originally from Mirecourt. 
He was a great bow maker who is said to have been a rival of François 
Tourte. His bows are of a high order, expertly made, and possess excellent 
playing qualities. Some are almost as fine as those of Tourte, being similar 
in model and workmanship, and some have been quite innocently sold as 
the work of Tourte. His sticks were made both round and octagon, in 
color deep red to dark chocolate. The shapes of all of the heads are always 
of artistic design, but of somewhat different patterns, some resembling 
almost a perfect model of Fr. Tourte or Dom. Peccatte. Others are of 
his own original pattern. On these the face has only a slight curve. Ridge 
with a pronounced curve at the point, only a slight curve on the rest. Bevel 
is quite narrow. The point is thicker than usually found on other bows. 
Curve at the bottom end joining shaft is of only medium roundness. The 
frogs are slightly longer and lower than those of Tourte, with narrow 
ferrule and for the most part unlined. Piece of metal below pearl slide of 
the frog is shorter than those made by other makers. Although the majority 
of his bows are not branded, some have Eunv on the side of the stick, 


others under the wrapping. 


FALISSE, AUGUSTE. 2. 1883, Liege. 


He was apprenticed with Delinet in Mirecourt, worked in Paris at Sylvestre 
et Maucotel and with G. Mougenot in Brussels, before establishing himself 
in that city in 1905. His instruments won prizes in Paris, 1912 and 1919. 


He also made bows. 


ЕА55МАМ, GUSTAV. 2. 1858, Tagwerben, Germany—d. 1893, 
Magdeburg. Made violins and bows. 
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FERELLI, У. J. Contemporary. 


FERRON AND KROEPLIN. со. about 1900, Chicago. 


Dealers, repairers and makers of string instruments. They had some 


bows made for them branded with the name of the firm. 


FETIQUE, JULES. 8. 1875, Mirecourt. 

Brother of Victor Fetique. Pupil of E. Miguel, worked for C. Bazin until 
1902, then for 15 years for E. Sartory, and for Caressa and Frangais in 
Paris, 1917-1934. Named the premier workman in France, 1927. In 
1934 established his own shop, but later retired. 


FETIQUE, MARCEL. b. 1899, Mirecourt. 


Son, pupil and successor to Victor Fetique. Considered one of the best 


French bow makers. 


FETIQUE, VICTOR. 2. 1872, Mirecourt—d. 1933, Paris. 

Apprenticed with Fourier-Maline, J. B. Husson and E. Miguel. Worked 
for Bazin, and after 1901 for Caressa et Francais in Paris. About 1919, 
established his own shop. Won high awards in various expositions. Bows 
stamped with his name were highly regarded and he is said to have pro- 
duced a number of unstamped bows, copies of Tourte and other masters 


which were so well made that they almost passed as genuine works. 


FIETZ, ADOLF. 2. 1862--а. 1922, Markneukirchen. 
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FINKEL, SIEGFRIED. 2. 1927, Kónigsberg. 


Pupil, son-in-law and associate of P. Weidhaas. Brand БтЕСЕВТЕО FINKEL. 


FISCHER, Е. В. со. about 1910, Brambach. Saxon violin and bow maker. 


FISCHER, HERMANN. 


Contemporary American, Chicago. Dealer and violin maker. Also made 


a few bows. 


FISCHER, OTTO. Contemporary Saxon, Hohendorf. 


FISCHER, R. Contemporary Saxon, Landwuest. 


FLECHTER, VICTOR S. 


Contemporary American. Opened a shop in New York at the end of the 
19th century. Dealer and violin maker. Had some bows made for him 


by a German named Keil. Brand Етеснтев in small letters. 


FLEURY, A. w. late 19th century, Paris. 


FONCLAUSE, CLAUDE JOSEPH. 2. 1800, Luxeuil—d. 1864, Paris. 


Excellent French bow maker. After an apprenticeship with Pageot, he 
worked for Dominique Peccatte in Mirecourt, then went to Paris in 1820 
where he worked for Lupot and Frangois Tourte. He also worked for 
J.-B. Vuillaume and made some of his finest bows. About 1840 he went 


into business on his own account. Most of his products are of high order. 
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The heads of his bows are usually relatively narrow in the face. Some 
frogs are of the Vuillaume type. His bows are rarely branded, but if so, 


on the side of the stick or under the wrapping КомстлозЕ in bold lettering. 


FORSTER, WILLIAM III. 2. 1764—а. 1824, London. 


Member of a famous English family of violin makers, he also made 
instruments. Labels in his violins read: “Violin, Violoncello, Tenor & Bow 
maker to their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of Cum- 
berland”. Excellent bows bearing his name have been seen but are believed 
to have been made by Edward Dodd, W. Tubbs or another of the skilled 


workmen he employed. 


FRACASSI, ARTURO. 2. 1899, Santo Antonio di Gatteo, Паіу--а. 
1937, Casena. Good violin and bow maker. 


FRANCAIS, HENRI. 2. 1861, Mirecourt—d. 1943, Cannes. 


Of a family of instrument makers, known in Mirecourt since 1612. 
Apprenticed wtih A. Darte and after 1880 worked for Gand and Bernardel. 
In 1901, with Albert Caressa, he took over the firm, which became named 
Caressa et Frangais; he retired in 1920. Maker of excellent violins and 


bows. 


FRIEDRICH, JOHN. 2. 1858, Kassel, Germany—d. 1943, New York. 


Violin maker and dealer. After working in several cities іп Germany, 
notably in Berlin for O. Móckel, he came to the U.S. in 1883 and opened 
his shop 1n New York with his brother, William. After the latter's death, 
his son, William J., entered the firm. He made some bows, which bear 
his name in small letters; others stamped Joun FRIEDRICH & Bro. were 


produced abroad by good makers. 
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Number 39 FErTIQUE, Vicror. Tortoise and gold frog with fleur de lys. Exposition Paris 1931. 


Number 40 ЕктточЕ, Vicror. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 41 FINKEL, SIEGFRIED. Octagon, tortoise and gold frog. 


Number 42 FoNcLAUsE, CLAUDE JosePH. Round stick. Ebony silver mounted. Branded. 


Number 43  FoRsrER (made by Dodd). Round stick. Round oval pearl pieces 


on sides of frog. Silver mounts. 


Number 44 Евовліл, Mario. Ivory, silver mounted frog. 
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FRITSCH, JEAN PAUL LUCIEN. 2. 1910, Paris. 


Violin and bow maker. 


FROSALI, MARIO. 2. 1886, Legnano, Italy. 
Now living in Los Angeles, California. He was а pupil of С. Scarampella, 


violin maker. He has made violins, violas, cellos, and some bows. 


GAND, CHARLES ADOLPHE. 2. 1812, Paris—d. 1866, Paris. 


Elder son and pupil of Charles François. In 1845, he succeeded his father 
and in 1855 was joined by his brother, Eugene. He made good violins 


but was primarily a dealer. 


GAND, CHARLES FRANCOIS. 2. 1787, Versailles—d. 1845, Paris. 
Called Ganp Pere. Worked for М. Lupot, 1802-1810 and in 1824, 


succeeded to the business. He was also a son-in-law of Lupot. 


САМО, CHARLES NICOLAS EUGENE. 2. 1825, Paris—d. 1892, 
Boulogne-a-Seine. 
Son of Charles Frangois. Served his apprenticeship in his father's shop 
and was associated with his brother from 1855 until the latter’s death in 
1866. At that time the houses of Gand and Bernardel Freres were joined 
under that name; after the retirement of the elder Bernardel, the firm 
name become Gand et Gustave Bernardel; later Albert Caressa took it 
over. (See ВЕВМАВРЕЕ and Caressa.) Several members of the Gand 
family made good bows. Brand С. Сахр, Gann Ет BERNARDEL, GAND 


FRERES. 
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GAUDRE, NICOLAS. 2. first half of 18th century—d. 1784, Mirecourt. 


GAULARD. w. about 1835—1861, Troyes, France. 


Dealer and maker of stringed instruments and of bows, the latter being 
considered superior in workmanship to his violins. One of his bows has 


been noted as being in the Paris Conservatoire. 


GAUTROT, PIERRE LOUIS. b. 1830—а. Chateau-T hierry. 


Had a factory for violins and bows. 


GEIPEL, JOHANN. 


Contemporary, Markneukirchen. Bow maker for the trade. 


GEIPEL, OSWALD. Contemporary, Wohlhausen, Saxony. 


GEMUNDER, AUGUST MARTIN. 2. 1814, Wirtemburg—d. 1895, 
New York. 


Violin maker, founded the firm of August Gemiinder and Company, 
carried on by his son, August Martin. He was a brother of George 
Gemiinder, also known as a violin maker. The firm name is seen stamped 


on bows, which were, however, usually imported and of German make. 


GENIN, JOSEPH. со. latter part of 18th century, Mirecourt. 


GERMAIN, EMILE. 2. 1853—d. 1933, Paris. 


A violin maker who also made bows, which were listed in the Lyon & Healy 


catalog of 1921. 
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GILLET, LOUIS. 5. 1891, Nancy. 
Pupil of Barbé. Founded a shop for making bows by hand (1924) in 


Mirecourt, moved to Nancy in 1925 or 1926, then to Chalons-sur-Saone. 
His bows enjoy a good reputation and are said to be recommended by 


artist musicians in France. Brand L. Сплет. 


GLASEL, ERNEST. 2. 1849—4. 1939, Markneukirchen. 


One of a large family of violin makers, dating from the latter part of 


the 19th century. Several also made bows. 


GLASEL, OSCAR. 2. 1850—4. 1922, Markneukirchen. 


Dealer, instrument maker and commercial bow maker. 


GLASEL, OSWALD. Contemporary Saxon bow maker, Wohlhausen. 


GLASS, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH. w. early part of 19th century, 
Klingenthal. Brand Cur. Е. Grass. 


GLASS, FRANZ JOHANN. 2. 1847, Klingenthal—d. (?) Leipzig. 


Violin and bow maker. 


GLASS, FRITZ. 5. 1904, Markneukirchen. 


Son and pupil of Gustav, and his successor. 


GLASS, GUSTAV. 2. 1867—d. 1946, Markneukirchen. 
Son and pupil of the following. 
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GLASS, HEINRICH. 2. about 1820, Klingenthal—4d. 1893. 


Violin and bow maker. 


СОТ?, ALBERT. Contemporary, Markneukirchen. 


GRAEFE, A. Contemporary, Raun, Saxony. 


GRAND-ADAM, DOMINIQUE. 2. 1823, Mirecourt—d. 1869, 


Mirecourt. 


The true name of the family Арам was Granp-Apam, but this member 
of the family was the only one who used this form of the name. Apparently 
he was a son of Jean-Dominique Adam (see Apam). He is said to have 
surpassed both his father and his grandfather, as a bow maker. 


GRIMM, KARL. w. 1850—1870, Berlin. 


One of a number of violin makers of this name. Heinrich Knopf is said. 
to have made bows for him, which are well made and fine playing. Brand 


Скімм in small capitals. 


GÜTTER, JULIUS. Contemporary American, Philadelphia. 


GÜTTER, FRITZ. 2. 1890, Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of Richard Pfretzschner, worked for Albert Nürnberger, then 
established his own shop in 1919. His work is highly thought of. 


GUTTER, WILHELM ERNST. 2. 1840—4. 1897, Markneukirchen. 
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Number 45 Само к BERNARDEL. Ebony, silver mounted frog. Branded. 


Number 46 Само, Freres. Cello bow. Tortoise shell frog, gold mounted, silver 
side dots and gold rings, engraved ferrule. 


NT. 


Number 47 Grimm, Cart. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 48 HALvARsoN, ANDERS ERNFRIED. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted 
frog. Copy of Fr. Tourte (No. 241). 
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GUINOT, CLAUDE NICOLAS. w. 1757—1784, Mirecourt. 


Learned bow making from Jacquot. 


GUINOT, JEAN. w. around 1772, Mirecourt. Son and pupil of above. 


GUNTHER, FRANZ. 5. 1857, Radegast—d. (?). 
Learned bow making in the shop of Ludwig Bausch in Leipzig. Worked 


in several cities in Germany, went to Italy for a time, then settled in 
Zurich. Good bow maker. Still living 1928. 


GUTH, AUGUST. 2. 1840, Pilnitz—d. 1912, Hoboken (Prov. P Anvers) 
(Antwerp). 


Pupil of Ludwig Bausch in Leipzig and worked for Grimm in Berlin. 
Returned to his home city for a time, then went to Antwerp in 1888. Made 
good bows. 


HALVARSON, ANDERS ERNFRIED. 2. 1900, Malung, Sweden. 


Contemporary American violin maker and repairman and maker of excel- 
lent bows. In 1924, shortly after coming to the USA, he entered the shop 
of William Lewis and Son in Chicago, where he remained for five years, 
perfecting himself in violin making and repairing; at the same time his 
interest in bow repairing and making was aroused. He became a partner 
in the firm of Meyers-Halvarson in Nashville, Michigan, an association 
which lasted until 1958, during which time he developed a very fine skill 


in bowmaking. He is now sole owner of the Meyers-Halvarson firm. 
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HAMMIG, WILHELM HERMANN. 2. 1838, Markneukirchen—d. 
1925, Leipzig. 

One of a large family of violin makers. He worked for Grimm in Berlin, 

then established his own shop in Markneukirchen about 1863. In 1875 

he transferred his shop to Leipzig; later he started a branch in Berlin 

which was carried on under the direction of his son, Hermann. Violin 

maker and dealer. It is said that Adolph Nürnberger made a number of 


bows for him, branded Нлмміс. 


HARDY, STEVEN. Contemporary American, New York. 


HARLOT, FRANCOIS. w. 1757—1772, Mirecourt. 
(Mentioned by Jacquot) 


HARMAND (HARMAN). w. 1830—1870, Mirecourt. 
Worked for Peccatte, Simon and Chanot. Maker of good bows. 


HART, GEORGE and SON. 


Famous English firm of dealers and experts in rare instruments and bows, 
located in London until 1941. They employed fine workmen to make 


bows for them which were branded Harr Амр Son. 


HAVAS, ISTVAN. 2. 1872, Budapest. 


Violin and bow maker. Pupil of Bruckner. 
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Number 49 Неа, P. Light tortoise shell, gold mounted frog. 


We 


Number 50 Henry, J. Ebony frog, gold mounts. 


| 


Number 51 Henry, J. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 52 Henry, J. Cello bow. Tortoise shell, silver mounted frog. 
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HAYNES, WILLIAM 5. 


Violin maker and dealer, London, last part of 19th century and first 
part of 20th century. The firm name was Haynes & Co. Ltd. Bows made 


for the firm are branded Haynes. 


HEBERLEIN. 


A large family of violin makers, originally in Markneukirchen, where 


some members are still working. Several made bows for the trade. 
HEINRICH, HERMANN. Contemporary, Bad Brambach, Saxony. 
HEISELE (EISELE), JAKOB. с. 1614--1629, Modena. 


HEL, PIERRE JEAN HENRI. 2. 1884. 


Violin and bow maker. Served his apprenticeship with Bazin in Mire- 
court, then worked for his father, Pierre Joseph, a violin maker in Lille, 
until the latter’s death in 1902, whereupon he took over the business. 
Won several prizes at expositions, for violin making. Brand P. HEL А 
Галле. It is said that bows branded with his name were not made by 
him but by fine bow makers who made the bows for him. 


HELLMER, FRANZ. 


Contemporary German. Of a family of violin makers. Bows have been 


seen branded. HELLMER. 


HENRY, J. 2. 1812, Mirecourt—d. 1870, Paris. (Saint-George, b. 
1812, Lutgendorff and Vannes, b. 1823.) 


Famous French maker. Learned his trade in Mirecourt, went to Paris 
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in 1837 and produced bows there for Georges Chanot and Dominique 
Peccatte until 1848. He then joined Simon until 1851 when he established 
his own shop. His bows are excellent. Some resemble Peccatte or Simon 
in model and workmanship. The face of the heads and the ridge both have 
only a slight curve. Bevels are narrow and only slightly curved. The 
point is thin. The curve at bottom of head joining the shaft is fully 
rounded. They are usually made of darker wood and are mostly round. 


Brand Henry a Paris. 


HERRMANN, ALBERT FRANZ. 2. 1868, Markneukirchen. 


Fstablished in the same city in 1893, and became bow maker for the con- 


servatory at Leipzig in 1921. 


HERRMANN, AUGUST FRIEDRICH. 2. 1863—d. 1945, Markneu- 


kirchen. 


Son of Friedrich Christian and his pupil. Worked for a time with William 
Knopf in Dresden, then returned to his home city in 1900. His bows are 
sought after. 


HERRMANN, EDWIN ОТТО. 2. 1893, Schinlind near Markneu- 


Kirchen. 


Son and pupil of Albert Franz. Established in Schónlind since 1919. 


HERRMANN, EMIL. 


Contemporary, Berlin and New York. Expert and dealer in the finest 
string instruments and bows. Employs excellent workmen to make bows 


for him branded E. Herrmann. 
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HERRMANN, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN. 2. 1819, Zittau—d. 1896, 
Schénlind. 


Grandson of Joseph Strótz, one of the oldest master bow makers of the 


country. Established in Markneukirchen in 1840. His bows are not branded. 


HESKETH, THOMAS EARLE. 2. 1867—d. 1946, Manchester, 
England. 


Apprenticed to G. A. Chanot for five years, after which he commenced 
business on his own account as a professional maker and repairer. Regularly 


advertised bows of his own make. 


HILL, W. E. and SONS. London. 


World famous firm of experts, collectors, makers of stringed instruments, 
bows and all accessories. The House of Hill was established about 1740 
by Joseph НШ (1715-1784), violin maker. He had four sons—William, 
Joseph, Lockey and Benjamin. Henry Lockey Hill (1784-1856), son of 
Lockey, was the father of William Ebsworth Hill (1817-1895), who 
changed the name of the firm to W. E. Hill, and later to W. E. Hill and 
Sons. William Ebsworth was not only a maker of fine violins, but was 
noted for his restorations. His four sons, William Henry (1857-1929), 
Arthur Frederick (1860-1939), Alfred Ebsworth (1862-1940) and Walter 
Edgar (1871-1905) were all associated with him. The business now is 
under the management of A. Phillips Hill and Desmond Hill. During 
the period of the firm’s existence, most of the fine old string instruments 
and bows have passed through their hands and have been photographed 
and recorded. They have always possessed large collections of rare old 
instruments and bows. Nearly all members of the family, including the 


present partners, have been makers of violins; they have always employed 
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fine craftsmen, and have maintained a consistent standard of excellence 


in all their products, by personal supervision. 


Two of Hill’s early bow makers were James Tubbs and Samuel Allen. 
Later workmen for bows have included B. W. Dyer, William Napier, 
Sidney Yeoman, William Retford and Arthur Bultitude. The latter is 
presently head of their bow department where eight excellent craftsmen 
are engaged in the production of bows. Hill bows are excellent reproduc- 
tions mostly of Francois Tourte, Dominique Peccatte and Lupot. They 
are made of the choicest pernambuco with beautiful mountings and possess 
excellent playing qualities. Those mounted with tortoise and gold, or 
ivory and gold, are gems of high order. The earlier bows made by James 
Tubbs and Samuel Allen are branded W. Е. Hitt, later ones W. Е. Нил. 
AND Sons. In later years their bows have also been marked under the frog 
with the initials of the maker and the year in which they were made. 


HJORTH, ARNE. 2. 1910, Copenhagen. 


Violin and bow maker, pupil of his father, Knud Hjorth, violin maker; 
grandson of Emil Hjorth. He worked for Charles Enel in Paris, also, 
and in 1939 returned to enter the firm of Emil Hjorth and Son in Copen- 
hagen. With the collaboration of the violinist, Emil Telmanyi, he con- 
structed a special bow for playing the works of J. S. Bach. This bow has 
a stick arched in the manner of early bows, the head being merely an 
extension of the stick, and a frog attached with a small hinge. Instead of 
a screw for adjusting the tension of the hair, there is a spring catch arrange- 
ment inside the frog and stick, by means of which the hair may be tightened 
or loosened at a touch. With the hair loosened, four strings may be played 


simultaneously. (See Babitz, Views anp Reviews. ) 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Contemporary German, Hohendorf. 


Де: 
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Number 53 Нид. У. E. к Sons. .Round, ebony silver frog. 


Number 54 Нил. W. E. & Sons. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 55 Нил, W. E. Octagon. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 56 Нил, W. E. к Sons. Octagon, ivory frog. 


Number 57 Нил, W. E. « Sons. Octagon, ivory and gold frog. 
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Number 58 Нил, W. Е. к Sons. Round, tortoise shell, gold mounted frog. 


rc Барлас ЛВ 


Number 59 Нил, У. Е. к Sons. Octagon, tortoise and gold frog. 


Number 60 Нил, W. Е. к Sons. Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 


Number 61 Нил, У. E. & Sons. Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 


Number 62 Нид, W. E. к Sons. Octagon, ivory frog, gold mounts. 


Number 63 Нил, W. E. Viola bow. Made by Jas. Tubbs, branded W. E. Hill. 


Round stick, ebony silver mounted. 
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HOLDER, THOMAS JAMES. 2. 1874, Cardiff, Wales—d. 1926, Paris. 


Son and pupil of an English violin maker, Thomas Jacques Holder. Brand 
T. J. Horper, Paris. 


HOWE, ELIAS. American, Boston. Brand Erias Howe, Bosron. 


HOYER. 


A large family of German violin and bow makers, known since the 18th 
century, in Schénbach, Klingenthal and Markneukirchen. Most of their 


bows were of the commercial type. Those making bows were: 


Apert Hermann. 2. 1888, Markneukirchen. 


Worked for W. A. Pfretzschner and returned to Markneukirchen in 
1911. 


C. A. Contemporary, Markneukirchen. 


Hans Отто. 2. 1901, Markneukirchen. Son and pupil of Otto Hermann. 
Hermann WILHELM. 2. 1843—d. 1920, Markneukirchen. 
Nicoras. Contemporary, Schönbach. 


Отто. b. 1889, Markneukirchen. 


Worked for E. Sartory in Paris. He made excellent cello and bass 
bows, as well as those for violin. His bows are marked with his name 
and the date of delivery. Some of his bows were branded Отто Hover 


PaRISIER. 
Отто Hermann. 2. 1869, Dresden. 
Son of Hermann Wilhelm. His bass bows are especially esteemed. 
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HUDSON. 


English violin and bow maker. Bows have been seen with this name. 


HUSSON, AUGUSTE. 2. 1870, Mirecourt—d. 1930, Paris. 
Excellent bow maker who worked successively for J.-B. Vuillaume, 
Charles Bazin, Thomassin and Vigneron. Later established his own shop. 


Some of his bows are branded. 


HUSSON, CHARLES CLAUDE (1). 2. 1811, Mirecourt—d. 1893. 
He, with two other violin makers of the Husson family, is named as one 
of the founders of the great string instrument branch in Mirecourt of the 
firm of Jerome Thibouville-Lamy et Cie. He was a teacher of A. Lamy 
and of J. A. Vigneron. Made excellent bows. Brand Cu. Husson. 


HUSSON, CHARLES CLAUDE (II). 2. 1847, Mirecourt—d. 1915, 


Paris. 


Pupil of his father, of the same name. He went to Paris and worked for 
J.-B. Vuillaume (1873-1875), with Voirin (1975-1878) and after a short 
period with Gand et Bernardel established his own business. Made fine 


bows, also branded Cu. Husson. 


IVANOFF, VLADIMIR VASILEVITCH. ^. first half of 19th century, 


Moscow. 


He worked at St. Petersburg, where he served his apprenticeship with 
Kittel. His bows, which are modeled after Kittel, are expertly made and 
have good playing qualities. Brand KITTEL. 
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IVERSON, G. G. Contemporary American, Minneapolis. 


JACOB, ALBIN. Contemporary German, Wohlhausen. 


JACOB, PAUL. Contemporary Saxon, Breitenfeld. 


JACOBSEN, THOMAS. w. 1810--а. 1853, Copenhagen. 
Pupil of Niels Jensen Lund. Worked for Engleder in Munich, Sprenger 


in Nürnberg, Bausch in Leipzig, and Vuillaume in Paris, later returning to 
Copenhagen. Although considered a good bow maker, his bows are rarely 


seen today. 


JACQUOT, NICOLAS (ТУ). 5. about the middle of the 18th century 
—d. 1841, Mirecourt. 


One of a large family of violin makers, he specialized in making bows, 


which are excellent. Branded with his name. 


JAEGER, KARL. 2. 1841, Neustadt—d. after 1917. 


Principally а violin maker, he studied and worked with Schiefler in Han- 


over, establishing himself in Hildesheim in 1868. 


JAKOB, A. Contemporary German, Schónlind. 


JOMBAR, PAUL. 0. 1868, St. Ouen (Seine)—d. 1936, Paris. 
Pupil of Audinot (1882-1886) and worked for Gand and Bernardel, before 


opening his own shop, in 1892. Good violin and bow maker. 
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JOSEPHS, JAMES. 4. 1859—d. 1943. 


Son and pupil of Pierre A., he carried on the business in San Francisco for 
his father, living to the ripe old age of 84 years. He was a violin and 


bow maker. 


JOSEPHS, PIERRE. 


Contemporary American, San Francisco. Son of James. He makes and 


repairs violins and has made a number of excellent bows. 


JOSEPHS, PIERRE ALOYSIUS. 2. 1834, New York—d. 1898, New 
York. 


He was primarily a maker of instruments and noted for his skillful repairs, 
but also made bows. In addition to his shop in New York, he also estab- 


lished a shop in San Francisco. 


JUHLING, FRANZ. 6. 1838, Dresden—d. after 1906. 
Opened his shop in Dresden in 1880. A good violin maker, who won a 


number of medals; also made strings and some bows. 


JUHLING, WALTER. 2. 1880, Dresden. 


Son of the above. Joined with his father in his business about 1906. 


KABINGER, JACOB. 2. 1840, Budapest—d. 1876, Kiev (?). 


One of the best Hungarian violin and bow makers. His bows are branded. 


KALLER, JOHANN. Contemporary Bohemian, Diirngriin. 
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Number 64  JosEPHs, PIERRE ALovsius. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 65 ЈоѕеРНѕ, James. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 66  JosEPHs, PIERRE. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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KANIGOWSKY or KANIGOWSKI (KONIGOWSKY ), FRIEDRICH. 
w. middle of 19th century, Warsaw. 


Was apprenticed in France and made violins and bows in the French style. 


KARR, ALBERT Н. 2. 1885. 


American contemporary. Maker of violins and bows. His shop in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, was equipped with machinery for the making of 


commercial type bows. The output reached large proportions. 
KEITH, STANLEY. Contemporary American, Fresno, California. 
KELLER, JOSEPH. w. about 1910, Dürngrün. 


KESSLER, ERNST. 2. 1856, Markneukirchen—d. (2), Berlin. 


Pupil of A. Voigt and Louis Otto, and worked also with Riechers in Berlin. 
Established his own shop in 1882 in Berlin. Good violin and bow maker. 


KIEL. 2. second half of 19th century, Germany. 


Made bows for Victor Flechter, New York, branded FLEcHTER. 


KITTEL, NICOLAUS. w. 1839—1870, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


A German who lived in Russia, making excellent violins which were con- 
sidered the best being made at the time in Russia, and a small number of 
bows. Kittel is classed as one of the great bow makers, and has been 
called the Russian Tourte. Only a few of his bows are now in existence. 

It is questioned whether or not he made all of the bows bearing his 
name, as both the Russian, Ivanoff, and Heinrich Knopf of Berlin are 
thought to have made bows for him. Of those known, the majority are 


of a light brown or reddish brown color, mostly octagonal in shape. Huis 
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frogs have a thumb rest which is shorter than normal, and the side dots 
are usually surrounded by heavy metal rings. The ferrule and other metal 
mountings are thicker than is usually seen. А few bows, mounted with 
tortoise shell and gold frogs, are very beautiful. His style has often been 


imitated. Brand Krrret in large letters. 


KLIER, ALOIS. w. about middle of 19th century, Graslitz. 


KLIPPHAN, ОТТО. 2. 1879, Markneukirchen. 


Still living in 1940. Copied old masters’ bows. 


KNOPF. 
A large family of German violin and bow makers. By some, the Knopf 
family is considered the most productive and creative bow making family 


of the 19th century in Germany. Those making bows were: 


Cureistian WILHELM. 2. 1767--а. 1837, Markneukirchen. 


First of the line. It has been claimed that he invented the metal slide 
for the frog and improved the back part of the screw tip. These inno- 


vations were kept secret by the family, however. 


CHRISTIAN FREDERICK WILHELM. 6.1815, Markneukirchen—d. 1897. 


Mentioned as the teacher of Suess. 


Jonann WirnreLM. b. 1835, Markneukirchen—d. about 1914, 
Dresden. 


Kart WILHELM. $. 1803, Markneukirchen—d. 1860. 
Brand K. W. Ккоре. 
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Number 67  KrrrEL, NicoLas. Octagon, ebony frog. 


Number 68  KrrrEL, NicoLas. Octagon, silver mounted ebony frog. 


an 


Number 69  KrrreL, №сог.Аз. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


ee 


Number 70 Knorr, HEINRICH, Berlin. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 71 Kworr, Нкімкісн, Berlin. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 72 Kwnopr, Н. R., New York. Tortoise and gold frog. 
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Нкімкісн. $. 1839, Markneukirchen—d. 1875, Berlin. 


Considered the best bow maker of the family. Pupil of his uncle, 
Christian Е, W. Also worked for Otto Bausch in Leipzig, for Adam 
in Berlin, for Grimm in Berlin, for Weichold in Dresden and for 


Zimmerman in Moscow. 


Henry Ricuarp. 2. 1860, Markneukirchen—d. 1939, New York. 


Son and pupil of Heinrich. Worked for Bausch in Dresden and C. Adam 
in Berlin. In 1879 he came to America and worked with John Albert 
in Philadelphia, then established himself in New York in 1880. Brand 
Н. В. Кхоғғ. 


KNORR, ARTHUR. 2. 1886, Markneukirchen. 


Son of Ernest Richard and his pupil. Specialized in making bows. Brand 
А. К. 


KNORR, ERNEST. 5. 1879, Markneukirchen. Brother of Arthur. 


KNORR, ERNEST ROBERT. 2. 1845—4. 1932, Markneukirchen. 
Pupil of his father, Wilhelm. Made good bows. 


KNORR, WILHELM. 2. first half of 19th century—d. 1890, Mittenwald. 


KOHLER, LUDWIG. 2. 1859, Budapest. 


A cabinet maker who studied violin making with Pilat in Budapest. Worked 
in Berlin, later moved to Chicago and after a short stay went back to 


Budapest. Made violins and some bows. 
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KOVANDA, FRANK. 2. 1904, Chicago. 


Learned from and worked for John Hornsteiner of Chicago, violin maker. 
He was for many years associated with William Lewis and Son in Chicago, 
where he gained recognition for outstanding ability as a maker of fine bows 
and their fittings. He has produced a number of superb copies of the bows 
of Tourte, Peccatte, and other famous makers, as well as many reproduc- 
tions of frogs. Now working in Los Angeles. Brand Franx Kovanpa, 


Е. Kovanpa, КОУАХРА. 


KOWANSKY, WENZEL. 


Bohemian violin and bow maker, who worked around 1749. He made 


violins and bows ornamented with ivory. 

KRAMLING, JOSEPH. Contemporary Bohemian, Schénbach. 
KRAUSS, A. Contemporary German, Raun (Saxony). 
KREUL, ALBERT. Contemporary German, Augsburg. 


KREUL, HANS. 


Contemporary Saxon, Bad Brambach. Also has had branches in Leipzig and 
Tübingen. 


KREUTZINGER, JOHANN. Contemporary Bohemian, Schónbach. 
KROLLE, JEAN BAPTISTE. о. 1785--1788, Mirecourt. 
KÜHNL, ANDREAS. Contemporary Bohemian, Dürngrün. 


KÜHNL, FRANZ. Contemporary Bohemian, Steingrub. 
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Number 73 Коулмрл, FRANK. Viola bow. Octagon, ivory and gold mounts. Branded. 


Number 74 KovANDA, FRANK. Octagon, ebony frog, gold mounts. Branded. 


Number 75 KovaNDa, FRANK. Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. Branded. 


Number 76 LAFLEUR, Jacques. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 77 LAFLEUR, JAcQurs. Round, tortoise shell frog, silver mounts. 
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KUNZEL, ERNEST. w. second half of 19th century, German, Hohen- 
dorf. 


LA ВЕКТЕ, МАКС. 


Contemporary French violin and bow maker. Member of the firm, “Га- 
berte et Magnie,” founded in 1920, which united two important French 
houses, each of which had a distinguished history, dating from the late 
18th century. 


LAFLEUR, JACQUES. 2. 1757, Nancy—d. 1832, Paris. 


After an apprenticeship in Mirecourt, he went to live in Paris in 1783. He 
made good violins and cellos but was especially renowned as a bow maker, 
whose bows closely resemble those of Tourte. Both Pageot and Maire 
worked for him and many bows recognized as being made by these makers 
bear the brand of Lafleur. In addition to a marked similarity in the work- 
manship of the sticks, many of these bows are mounted with an unusual 
type of frog. This consisted of an upright projection fastened to an exten- 
sion of the metal underslide, the purpose being to give strength and perma- 
nence at the point contacted by the player’s hand. Frogs so fitted are 
found to be, in the majority of specimens met with, preserved almost in 
perfect condition, neither worn from the thumb nor split along the lower 
edges. This innovation was not widely accepted, probably due to its being 


less comfortable for some players. Brand Larevr in large letters. 


LAFLEUR, JOSEPH RENÉ. 2. 1812, Paris—d. 1874, Paris. 


Son and pupil of Jacques. He is said to have been a professional violinist 
before he turned to making bows, which excel those of his father. The 
heads of his later bows are turned slightly upwards, resembling those of 
the younger Pageot. Some excellent specimens are in the Museum of the 


Paris Conservatory. They are branded only occasionally. 
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LAGARDE, ANTOINE. 2. 1798, Mirecourt—d. middle of 19th century. 


LAMY, ALFRED JOSEPH. 2. 1850, Mirecourt—d. 1919, Paris. 


One of the best of the later French bow makers. Pupil of the elder Husson 
(1862-1868), worked for Gautrot at Chateau-Thierry and later for Е. М. 
Voirin in Paris. After that he opened a shop of his own and produced a 
large number of fine bows, well and favorably known in this country. All 
through his working years made his heads of smaller and narrower size, 
almost exact copies of those made by Е. М. Voirin; face having a pro- 
nounced curve, point long and sharp, bevel narrow, almost straight, rounded 
near shaft. The frogs also are modeled after Voirin. The sticks are mostly 
round, the color light chocolate to deep red. The pearl slides in his frogs 
are narrower than those of most other makers. He made some bows with 
tortoise shell and gold frogs, exceptionally beautiful, but rare. Received 
medals at expositions in Paris, in 1889 and 1890. Brand A. Lamy a Paris, 


in small letters. 


LAMY, ALFRED. 5. last part of the 19th century, Paris—d. 1944, Paris. 


Son and pupil of the above. After his father’s death he took over the 
business. He made good bows, the heads similar to those of his father’s 


bows, the ferrules wider. Brand A. Lamy in large letters. 


LAMY, JULES. 2. 1853, Mirecourt—d. (2), Paris. 


Served his apprenticeship with H. Charotte in Mirecourt, then worked for 
a number of years for Thibouville-Lamy in Paris. In 1880 he opened 


his own shop. He also made good bows. 


LAMY, LOUIS. 2. 1870, Mirecourt—d. 1922, Mirecourt. 


A good bow maker who was a pupil of Cuniot and worked at other estab- 


lishments in Mirecourt. 
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LANGONET, LOUIS. 2. 1870, Mirecourt—d. 1922, Mirecourt. 


A pupil of Cuniot, he later worked for other firms in Mirecourt. 


LA PIERRE, MARCEL. 2. 1907, Paris. 


A fine bow maker. He studied with Thibouville, Lotte, Bazin, Vidoudez 
in Geneva and Ouchard. In 1947 he established himself in Paris. His bows 
resemble Ouchard’s in the model of the head, shaft and frog. They are 
strong, mostly octagon, and the majority of them are quite heavy. Brand 


La PIERRE. 


LAURENT, EMIL. 2. 1854, Mirecourt—d. 1914, Brussels. 
Pupil of Didelot and A. Darte. He worked for J. Hel in Lille, then in 


1901 was established in Brussels. He was primarily a violin maker, but 


bows have been seen branded E. LAURENT. 
LAURENT, S. Contemporary French, Paris. 


LECCHI, GIUSEPPE BERNARDO. 4. 1895, Felizzano, Italy. 


Considered one of the best of modern Italian violin makers, he also won 
a medal for bows, at Rome in 1933. A pupil of Candi, he has been estab- 
lished at Genoa since 1933. 


LEE, H. W. Contemporary English, London. Violin and bow maker. 


LEFEBVRE, TOUSSAINT NICOLAS GERMAIN. ж. 1763—1789, 


Paris. 


Made excellent bows rarely seen today. Brand Г.ЕЕЕВУВЕ А Panis under 


the frog. 
LEFEVRE, JEAN. Paris-Simitiere. 
An excellent old bow so branded is owned by Rembert Wurlitzer. 
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Number 78 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. Tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 


Number 79 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. ‘Tortoise and gold frog. Exposition 1900. Branded. 


ae 


Number 80 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. ‘Tortoise and gold frog. Exposition 1900. Branded. 


Number 81 Lamy, ALFRED (son). Round stick, silver mounted. Branded. 


Number 82 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. Octagonal stick, ebony frog, silver mounts. Branded. 
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Number 83 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 84 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 
Ex-Egyptian Pasha. 


Number 85 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. Round, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


Number 86 Lamy, ALFRED JosEPH. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 87 Lamy, ALFRED. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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LEICHT, ALFRED. 2. 1901, Hohendorf. 


Violin and bow maker. Son and pupil of Max, and worked for Zerries 
in Brunswick and Móckel in Berlin, later opening his own shop in the 
latter city. He was named master bow maker in 1931 in Markneukirchen. 


His bows are branded with his name. 
LEICHT, MAX. German bow maker established in Hohendorf about 1914. 


LEICHT, RUDOLF HERBERT. 2. 1907; Hohendorf. 


Pupil of his father, Max, and his associate. In 1937 he was established 
in Hamburg, later returned to Hohendorf to join his brother, Alfred. 
Brands В. H. Гаснт, Нлмвскс and К. НЕквект LEICHT. 


LE JEUNE or LEJEUNE. 


A large family of violin makers, located mainly in Paris, the name having 
been seen in French records since the later 18th century. Bows have been 


seen branded Пе JEUNE. 


LEMAN, ANATOL EVANOVITSCH. 2. 1859, Moscow—d. 1913, St. 


Petersburg. 


He was an army officer, chemist, dentist, engineer, musician, composer and 
author, who also studied violin making and produced a number of fine 


instruments, and bows. 


LENOBLE, AUGUSTE. 2. 1828, Mirecourt—d. 1895, Paris. 


He worked as an apprentice for François Peccatte, and after his military 
service in various cities, worked for Bonnel in Rennes, a violin maker. In 
1862, he established himself in Paris and, besides making bows on his own 
account, worked for J.-B. Vuillaume. His style was similar to Peccatte, his 


work excellent. Brand LENOBLE. 
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LEWIS, WILLIAM AND SON. 
Well known American firm, established in 1874 in Chicago by William 


Lewis, an English violinist. Specializing in stringed instruments, they main- 
tain a large collection of fine and rare old instruments and bows. Their 
large shop is famous for repairs and restorations of both instruments and 
bows. Bows stamped with their name are made for them to conform to 
the highest standards of material and workmanship. Brand Ww. Lewis 


& SON. 
LEYKOM, G. Contemporary German, in Bad Brambach, before 1910. 


LOHBERG, ERNST. 2. 1901, Edane, Sweden. 


Contemporary American, Chicago. Violin and bow maker. Noted for his 
expert restorations and replacements of fine old bows. He has also made 
some excellent copies of bows by Tourte and other master makers. He 
has been with William Lewis and Son since 1926. 


LOFELER, A. Contemporary German, Breitenfeld. 


LORENZ, FELIX WOLDEMAR. 2. 1885—4. 1950, W ernitzgrün. 


German bow maker. 


LOTTE, FRANCOIS. 


Contemporary French. Associated with Brouiller. Brand BROUILLER ЕТ 


Тотте. 


LOTTI, ROGER. 


Contemporary French, Mirecourt. His bows have mostly sticks of very 


light yellow or brown pernambuco, and ivory frogs. 
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Number 88 Laurent, Емие. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. Branded. 


Number 89 Lejeune. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 90 Гонвекс, Ernsr. Ebony, gold mounted frog. 
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LULLIER or LHUILLER, JOSEPH-PHILIPPE. w. about 1762, 


Mirecourt. 


LUND, NIELS JENSEN. 4. 1784—d. 1856, Copenhagen. 


Pupil of Ole Driver, violin maker. He made violins and some fine copies 


of Tourte bows. 


LUPOT, FRANCOIS (II). 2. 1774, Orleans—d. 1837, Paris. 


He was a brother of Nicolas Lupot, the famous violin maker, and was one 
of the best bow makers of the French school. He is credited with the 
introduction of the metal lining or underslide at the base of the frog. His 
bows have beautifully designed heads, the best being a slightly modified 
Tourte pattern, others smaller and narrower. Those of his early bows are 
of small and narrow pattern. Later his heads are wider all the way. The 
face of the head has only a slight curve, some being almost straight, both 
models with narrow bevels and slightly rounded ridge. Point is sharp and 
the bottom of head joining the stick has only a moderate curve. He made 
both round and octagonal sticks which are a light brown to dark chocolate 
in color. Most of his frogs have plain sides although a few of the earlier 
ones have inlaid pearl shields. On these early bows, the frogs are sometimes 
unlined, and some have the pear! slide for the full length of the frog. Only 
some of his bows are branded Luror, often in two or three places. Imita- 


tions of his work have been and are being made. 


LYEKI, LOUIS. 


Contemporary Hungarian violin and bow maker, now located in St. Louis, 
Missouri, USA. 


MACDONALD, C. English contemporary, Hull. Violin and bow maker. 
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Number 91 Luror, Екамс̧оѕ. Round stick, unlined silver mounted frog. 


Number 92 Lupot, Francots. Round stick, ebony silver mounted (unlined) 
frog with pearl shields. 


Number 93 Lupor, Francors. Round stick, ebony gold mounted frog, pear] 
inlaid frog and button. 
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Number 94 LuPor, Francors. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 95 Lupor, Francois. Octagon, silver mounted, ebony frog. 


MA — 


Number 96 Ілурот, Francois. Cello bow. Silver mounted ebony frog. Branded. 
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MACKREY, A. J. 


Contemporary. An excellent bow branded A. J. Млсквеу has been seen 


in Los Angeles. 


MAIRE, MICHEL. w. about 1760, Mirecourt. 


Recorded as a violin and bow maker. 


МАТЕК, NICOLAS. b. 1800, Mirecourt—d. 1878, Paris. 
Grandson of Michel Maire and son-in-law of Nicolas (IV) Jacquot. Pupil 


and associate of Jacques Lafleur, and his successor. This association with 
Lafleur and with Pageot, who also worked for Lafleur, explains the close 
resemblance apparent in the work of all three, especially evident in the 
shape of the massive heads and the frogs. Maire is credited with the inven- 
tion of the metal face at the thumb seat of the frog. Some of his frogs, 
both ebony and tortoise shell, are beautifully inlaid with floral and other 
designs worked in silver or gold. Some of his bows are branded М. Maire 


or Marre on the stick in large letters. 


MAGNIERRE (MANIER), GABRIEL. 


Contemporary French, Mirecourt. Made bows for the trade, which are 


branded. 


MALINE, GUILLAUME. 42. 1793, Mirecourt—d. after 1850 (2), 
Paris. 

One of the fine bow makers who worked for J.-B. Vuillaume. Very little 

is known about his life otherwise. His most beautiful bows resemble those 

of Dominique Peccatte, with hatchet-type heads, but others lack elegance. 

Тһе heads on his early bows are not as interesting as those of later periods. 


Face almost straight, ridge has a small curve, bevel of medium width; 
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bottom of head joining stick is fully rounded. Many of his bows have Vuil- 
laume type frogs, others the conventional type, which would indicate that 
he left the employ of Vuillaume in his later years. The ferrules on his 
frogs are wide and those on the conventional frogs are made with sharp, 
square edges. Thumb piece on the frog (top part) is wider at top, narrowing 
slightly. The buttons are rather large, with two silver rings. Most of his 


bows are branded Maurine in large letters. 
MANY, JOSEPH. Contemporary American, Washington, D. C. 


MARCHAND, JOSEPH. w. 1744—1765, Mirecourt. 


Violin and bow maker. 


MARKERT, FRED J. & CO. 


Contemporary American firm, New York. Violin and bow makers. 
MARTIN, A. WILLI. Contemporary American, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MARTIN, ADAM. ^2. 1862, Markneukirchen—w. to 1907. 


Violin and bow maker. 
MARTIN, G. Contemporary German, Raun (Saxony). 


MARTIN, JEAN JOSEPH. 5. 1837, Mirecourt—d. 1910, Paris. 


Served his apprenticeship with Nicolas Maire and in 1865 went to work 


for J.-B. Vuillaume, in Paris. 


MARTIN, RICHARD. Contemporary German, Breitenfeld. 
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Number 97 Marrer, NicoLAs. Ebony frog, silver mounts. 


Number 98 МАТКЕ, Nicolas. Ebony frog, silver mounts. 


Number 99 Marre, NicoLas. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


-- 


Number 100 Marre, NicoLas. Ebony frog, gold mountings. 


Number 101 Marre, NicoLas. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 102 Marre, NicoLAs. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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MARTIN, WILHELM ERNST. 2. 1802, Markneukirchen—d. 1907, 
Markneukirchen. 


A pupil of E. Glasel, he made both violins and bows. 


MASSON, CLAUDE FRANCOIS. w. 1775—1778, Mirecourt. 


MATHEWSON, CHARLES. 
American, second half of 19th century, Providence, Rhode Island. Violin 


and bow maker. 


MATHIEU, FRANCOIS. т. 1772—1774, Mirecourt. 


MAUCOTEL, ERNEST. 2. 1867, Mirecourt—d. (2), Paris. 

Studied violin making with P. Bailly and with his uncle, E. A. Salzard, in 
Moscow. Later he went to Paris as chief workman for Silvestre and became 
his associate іп 1900, the firm being known as "Silvestre et Maucotel.” 
After the death of Silvestre in 1913, he was joined by Paul Deschamp, 
the firm becoming *Maucotel et Deschamp.” Silvestre and Maucotel ex- 
celled as violin makers. It is not clearly established that they made bows 
themselves, but the firm name “Silvestre et Maucotel,” is found on bows 


of good quality. 


MAURY, FRANCOIS. w. about 1763, Mirecourt. 


MEINEL, FRITZ. №. 1885, Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of Nürnberger. His bows are esteemed in Germany, particularly 


those with his name marked on the frog. 
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MENTIPLY, ANDREW А. 24. 1858, Burnside (England )—d. after 
1939, Ladybank. 


An amateur, noted for his repairs, who made violins and about 20 bows. 


MERZ, AUGUST. 2. 1851, Klingenthal—d. 1910, Altenburg. 


Pupil and assistant of his uncle, Christian, and worked for Ludwig Bausch 
& Son in Leipzig. Established himself in Altenburg in 1877. Violin and 


bow maker. 


MILLANT, BERNARD. 2. 1929. 
Contemporary French, Paris. Son of Max. 


MILLANT, JEAN-JACQUES. 2. 1928, Paris. 


Contemporary French, Paris. Son of Roger. Pupil of Morizot in Mire- 
court, he has been established in Paris since 1951, as a bow maker. 


MILLANT, МАХ. 2. 1903, Paris. 

Grandson and pupil of the noted violin maker, S. A. Deroux, he also studied 
in Mirecourt and in England. In 1949 he was awarded first prize both 
at Cremona and at the Hague for his quartets of instruments. Associated 


with his brother, Roger, in Paris. 


MILLANT, ROGER. 2. 1910, Paris. 
Brother of Max and, also, pupil of S. A. Deroux. With his brother he 


worked for several years for Harry Dykes in London before establishing 
their own business in Paris. Especially noted as violin makers, dealers and 


bow makers. 
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MIQUEL. 


Family of bow makers, registered in Mirecourt in the 18th and 19th 


centuries. 


Стлире. 6. 1851, Mirecourt—d. 1911, Nancy (Nantes). 
Ewing. w. 1764—1766. 

Емше. 2. 1889. 

JEAN СтлорЕ. w. 1776—1788. 

Jean Місот.Ав. ж. 1778—1787. 


NicorLas. w. 1765. 


MIREMONT, CLAUDE AUGUSTIN. 2. 1827, Mirecourt—d. 1887, 


Pontorson. 


A famous maker of violins, descended from a family of instrument makers. 
Pupil of his father, Sebastian, and also of C. N. Collin. He went to Paris 
in 1844 where he worked for Lafleur and for Bernardel. In 1852 he went 
to New York where he remained for nine years, returning to Paris in 1861. 
He was awarded a number of prizes for violin making and was also noted 


for his bows. 


MOCKEL, OSWALD. 2. 1843, Kalsfeld—4. 1912, Berlin. 
Pupil of Karl Grimm and Christian Adam. Very good violin, cello and 


bow maker. 


MOLLER, GUILLAUME МАХ. 20. 1915, Amsterdam. 


Also made bows following the tradition of the paternal workshop. His 
heads are more in the style of Dominique Peccatte. Brand: Max MÖLLER 


ÁMSTERDAM. 
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MOLLER, PAUL МАХ. 9. 1875, Markneukirchen—d. 1948, Am- 


sterdam. 


Pupil of Robert Nürnberger. He worked for H. T. Heberlein and for 
M. Möckel in St. Petersburg, then for Van der Meer in Amsterdam. He 
established his own shop in Amsterdam in 1913 and became known as a 
master violin maker and instructor. He was the author, with his son, Max 
Möller, of the book, “Italiaansche Vioolbouw” (Italian Violin Makers). 


He made some good bows. 


MÖNNIG, AUGUST HERMANN. d. 1927, Markneukirchen. 


MÖNNIG, ERNST RICHARD. 2. 1850, Markneukirchen. 
Worked for Sitt in Prague and Bausch in Leipzig. 


MÖNNIG, JOHANN. 
Contemporary, Markneukirchen. Son of August H. and continued his 


business. 


MOINEL, AMÉDÉE. 2. 1894, Mirecourt—d. 1915, Paris. 


Son of Charles Moinel, violin maker, who established the firm of Moinel- 
Cherpitel. Pupil of Charles Bazin. Brand MoINEL-CHERPITEL. 


MOINEL, BARTHELEMY. w. about 1789, Mirecourt. 


MONTEFIORE, ERMINIO. 2. (?), Genoa—d. after 1902, Marseilles. 


Instrument and bow maker. 
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Number 103 MariNE, GuiLLAUME. Ebony frog, silver mounted, engraved. 


Number 104  Monizor, Louis. Octagon, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 


Number 105  Morizor, Lours. Round stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. Branded. 


Number 106 Mortzor, Louis. Round, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 


Number 107 Morizot, Louis. Viola bow. Ivory frog, silver mounted. 
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MORIZOT, LOUIS. 2. 1876, Darney (Vosges)—d. 1937, Mirecourt. 


Pupil of Cuniot, Bazin and Sartory, he was established in Mirecourt in 
1919. He obtained the Grand Prize at Paris in 1927. His sons—Paul 
(b. 1899), Louis (b. 1903), André (b. 1907), Georges (2. 1910) and 
Marcel (4. 1912) carried on his business. His bows are of the Sartory 
pattern, usually of light brown wood. Branded. 


MOUGENOT. 


A large family of instrument makers in Mirecourt, the first of the name 
being Nicolas, registered as a maker of violins in 1681. Bows branded with 


their name were made by the following: 


Georces. 2. 1843, Mirecourt—d. 1937, Boitsfort. 
Pupil of G. Deroux and N. Darche, later worked in Paris. In 1875, 


he became the successor of N. Vuillaume in Brussels, retiring in 1910. 


Leon Victor. b. 1874, Mirecourt. 


Pupil of E. Laurent, and of Georges Mougenot in Brussels, becoming 
his aide (1987-1897). Не worked for Blanchard in Lyon, Lombard 
in Paris and Hill in London, retiring to Mirecourt in 1899. Fine violin 


maker as well as bow maker. 


MOUSSET, JEAN BAPTISTE. х. latter part of 18th century, Mire- 


court. 


MUINEL, DANIEL. 


Contemporary French, Paris. Maker of good bows in the style of Sartory. 


NAPIER, WILLIAM. w. latter part of 19th century, London. 


One of the fine workmen employed by Hill and Sons for some years. 
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NEUNER, LUDWIG. 2. 1840—d. 1897. 

Instrument maker and dealer, in Berlin. One of a large family established 
in Mittenwald since 1618 as instrument makers, where the firm of Neuner 
& Hornsteiner violin making has been well known since the end of the 18th 
century. Ludwig studied in Munich, Paris, and Berlin. Bows branded 


І. NEUNER have been seen. 


NICOLAS, JEAN. w. second half of 18th century, Mirecourt. 


One of a long line of violin makers, he also made bows. 
NISTLER, ALOIS. Contemporary, Fleissen. 


NORRIS, JOHN. 2. 1739—4. 1818, London. 
Pupil of Thomas Smith. Associated with Robert Barnes in the firm of 
Norris and Barnes, makers of instruments and bows. Brand Norris & 


BARNES. 


NÜRNBERGER. 
A great German bow-making family, established in Markneukirchen since 
the middle of the 18th century. 


Арот.рн. 2. 1846—d. 1914. 

Learned the art of bow making under Christian F. W. Knopf, later 
working in the shop of Christian Süss before establishing his own 
business. Made a great many bows for Hammig of Leipzig, who 


stamped them with his own name. 


Franz ALBERT (1). 8. 1826—d. 1895. 
Son of Karl Gottlob Nürnberger and pupil of Bausch. He is regarded 
as the founder of the specialized bow making industry at Markneu- 


kirchen and for twenty-five years was the directing head. 
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Number 108 NÜRNBERGER, ALBERT. Octagon, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 


Number 109 NÜRNBERGER, ALBERT. Octagon, tortoise shell and gold frog. Branded. 


Number 110 NURNBERGER, ALBERT. Octagon, tortoise shell, silver mounted frog. 


Number 111 NURNBERGER, ALBERT. Tortoise shell frog, gold mounted. 


Number 112 NURNBERGER, ALBERT. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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Number 113 NURNBERGER, ALBERT. Bass bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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Franz ALBERT (Il). 0. 1854--а. 1931. 

Known as Albert. Son and pupil of the above. One of the greatest 
German makers of bows, a consummate artist and master of his craft. 
After working for his father he founded the business in 1880, which 
became one of the foremost of its kind in Germany and in which were 
employed the finest craftsmen. Under his supervision thousands of 
bows were turned out, many remarkably exact copies of the French 
masters—Tourte, Vuillaume and Voirin—as well as of James Tubbs 
and Kittel. Most of the bows by Albert Niirnberger have frogs of 
ebony with silver mountings; others, with tortoise shell frogs mounted 
with gold, some of which have gold flowers inlaid on the sides, are 


especially beautiful. Brand * ALBERT NÜRNBERGER. * 


Н. Ковевт. 2. 1862. 

Son of Franz Albert (1). Served his apprenticeship under Karl 
Pfretzschner, and worked for Th. Heberlein and Reichers in Berlin 
before returning to Markneukirchen. 

Jouann Снвизторн. $. 1839--а. 1899. 

Son and follower of Franz Albert (II). Established his own shop 
in 1908. 

Kanr ALBERT (Junior). 2. 1906. 

Kart Сотттов. 2. 1793--а. 1868. 

Son of Johann Georg and the first of the noted bow makers. Не was 
taught violin making by his father, but by the time he was 18 he 
devoted all his time to bow making which he learned from Ch. Fr. 
Knopf. His excellent double bass bows are particularly noteworthy. 
He founded a bow making business in 1824 which was carried on by 


his grandsons and great-grandsons. 
Рнилр PauL. 2. 1882—d. 1946. Son of Е. А. (П). 
RICHARD. 2. 1892. Son of Robert. 
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NÜRNBERGER-SUESS, AUGUST. 2.1875, Markneukirchen—d. 1944, 
Novato, California. 
Son of Adolph Nürnberger, grandson of Christian Suess. Received his 
early training in the shop of his father. In 1895 he joined his grandfather 
and worked under his guidance for five years. This connection with his 
famous relative had such a decisive influence in his development that he 
added the name to his own after he opened his own shop in 1900. In 1912 
he came to the U.S.A. with his family and settled at Novato, north of San 
Francisco where he remained until his death. Brand Aucusr NURNBERGER- 


SUESS. 


OLSEN, LARS JORGEN RUDOLF. 2. 1897, Copenhagen. 


Studied violin making, then went to Amsterdam in 1913 to learn bow 
making from К. van der Meer and Max Möller. Later he came to this 
country and established himself in New York. Brand Rupotr Orsen. 


OTTO, KARL GUSTAV. 2. 1857—4. after 1918, Markneukirchen. 


He served his apprenticeship with Bausch in Leipzig, and worked at several 
different locations in Germany, before establishing his shop in Markneu- 


kirchen. 


OUCHARD, BERNARD. 


Contemporary, Paris, Geneva. Son of Emile A. Now making bows for 
Vidoudez. 


OUCHARD, EMILE FRANCOIS. 2. 1872, Mirecourt. 
Pupil of Cuniot-Hury, after whose death he directed the firm until 1922, 


then became the successor. He has obtained high distinctions at expositions. 


Brand EMILE OUCHARD. 
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Number 114 Осснакор, Емп A. Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. Branded. 


Number 115 Oucuarp, EMILE A. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. 


Number 116 Oucnanp, Емпе А. Ebony frog, silver mounted. 


Number 117 OucHaRp, Емп A. Ebony frog, silver mounted. 
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OUCHARD, EMILE А. 2. 1900, Mirecourt. 


Son of the above. Established himself in Paris. In 1946, he came to the 
U.S.A. and settled in New York. One of the best of the contemporary 
bow makers, using excellent wood with fine workmanship. He has made 
excellent copies of Tourte, Peccatte, and Voirin, as well as others of his 
own design. His bows mounted with tortoise shell and gold frogs are 
especially beautiful. Brands E. А. Осснакр, Paris; EMILE А. OUCHARD, 
New York; Еми А. Осснак». Also, under the frog of each bow, is 


found branded the serial number and year in which it was made. 
PACHERELE, NICOLAS. w. about 1762, Mirecourt. 


PAESOLD, RODERICH. 2. 1891, Fleissen. 


After World War I, in 1919, he went to work in various bow workshops 
in Branbach and started a business there in 1924. Later he returned to 
Fleissen. Since 1950, he has been established in Bubenreuth (West Ger- 
many), supervising 27 bow makers employed in his shop there. 


РАСЕОТ (PAJEOT), LOUIS SIMON (I). w. 1770--а. 1795, Mire- 
court. (d. 1792 according to Vannes). 


His bows are of high order, always using excellent wood and with fine 
workmanship. He, indeed, must have been influenced by the fine work 
and models of Francois Tourte, as many of his products are almost perfect 
reproductions, similar in heads, shafts and frogs. The curve under the 
head is, at times, not as rounded as on Tourte bows. Frogs are not lined. 


Some are branded Раскот on side of stick. 


PAGEOT (PAJEOT), LOUIS SIMON (II). 5. 1791, Mirecourt—d. 
1849, Mirecourt. 


Son of the above and another great bow maker. His early work resembles 


that of his father. Later when working for Lafleur, he followed the latter's 
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style and pattern, especially for the heads which are usually turned slightly 
upward. The younger Pageot is credited with the production of a prodigious 
number of bows (8,000 it has been said), of which he supplied many to 
Lafleur and other dealers. A good number of fine sticks bear Pageot’s 
brand, while others attributable to him are unstamped, and of course, his 
work is recognized in others which bear the stamp of Lafleur. Some of 
these are mounted with the unusual type of frog with metal at the thumb- 
seat, distinctive of Lafleur (see Larteur and Maire). His early frogs 


are not lined. Brand РАСЕОТ. 


PALFNER, ALOIS MAXIMILIAN. 2. 1884, Graz. 


He was a pupil of H. Voigt in Vienna and worked for F. Giittler in 
Germany. Later returned to his home city where he was established as 


a violin and bow maker. 


PANORMO, GEORGE LOUIS. 2. 1774, London—d. 1842, London. 


Son of Vincenzo (1734-1813) a celebrated violin maker who was born in 
Italy and worked in Paris and London. Some confusion has existed as to 
whether two sons of Vincenzo were bow makers, one named George, the 
other Louis, or whether there was actually only one person whose name 
was George Louis. It has become generally accepted that the latter was 
the case. Panormo is a name associated with fine bows, for violin, cello, and 
double bass. Most of his bows are octagon shaped, of dark chocolate 
colored pernambuco. The distinctive feature is the continuation of the 
octagon shape along the head to the tip, making the sides of the head quite 
flat and angular. These heads are bulky but interesting. Face of head wide 
and curved, point wide and curved, ridge with almost no curve. Bevel 
straight and slightly wider at face, bottom end of head joining shaft has 
only a slight curve. These bows are strong, but many are quite heavy. His 
early frogs have plain sides and are not lined, the later ones have pearl 


dots and rings. Some are branded Г. Рахокмо, some are not branded. 
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Number 118 Раскот (the elder). Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 119 Расвот. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 120 Pacror. Ebony, gold mounted frog. 


Number 121 Расвот. Viola bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 122 Расвот. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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Number 123 Panormo, Louis. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Branded. 


Number 124 Panormo, Louis. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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Number 125 Panormo, Louis. Viola bow. Round, ebony silver mounted frog. Branded. 


Number 126 Panormo, Louis. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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PANORMO, JOSEPH. 2. 1773, London—d. 1830, London. 
Brother of the above. Known mainly as a good violin and cello maker, but 


made a few bows. 

РАОСОТТЕ, JEAN BAPTISTE. 5. 1827, Mirecourt—d. 1900, Paris. 
After an apprenticeship in Mirecourt, he worked for his uncle, Sebastien, 
in Paris for several years. He then worked for Lafleur for a period of 


fourteen years, when he took over his uncle’s business. Maker of excellent 


bows, some of which are branded. 


PAQUOTTE, PLACIDE. 2. 1864, Paris—d. 1900, Paris. 
Son, pupil and associate of J. B. Paquotte. He died in an accident only a 
few months after his father’s death. 


PAQUOTTE, SEBASTIEN. 2. 1800, Mirecourt—d. 1863, Paris. 


Uncle of J. B. Paquotte. He was a violin maker and also made bows. 


PAULUS, JOHANN GEORGE. со. about 1790, Potsdam. 
One of a large family, well known in Germany since the middle of the 
18th century as violin makers. Although good violins made by Johann 


George are known, he was especially noted as a bow maker. 


PAULUS & HEINRICH. 


A contemporary firm of German bow makers in Bad Brambach. 


PEACOCK, JOHN. с. about 1880, Melbourne, Australia. 


Classed as the best Australian violin maker. He also made bows. 


PECCATTE, CHARLES. b. 1850, Mirecourt—d. 1920, Paris. 

Son of François, nephew of Dominique. He served his apprenticeship in 
the shop of J.-B. Vuillaume and, like his uncle and father, became a very 
fine bow maker. While working for Vuillaume in his early career, he was 


under the direct charge of Е. N. Voirin, whose influence may be found in 
g , у 
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the shape of the heads of bows produced later in his career. After leaving 
Vuillaume, he worked a short time for Lenoble, then opened his own shop 
in 1870. His work was awarded gold medals at exhibitions in Antwerp, 
1885, and Paris, 1895. His sticks are usually round. The early heads are 
usually of a modified F. М. Voirin model, those made later are of the 
best pattern made by his uncle, Dominique Peccatte. Face rather wide 
with only a very slight curve, point short and of medium width, ridge 
medium curve on early models, later types almost straight or just partly 
curved. Fully curved below end of head joining the shaft. Brand РЕССАТТЕ 


at times on both sides of the stick. 


PECCATTE (Ресатте or PeccarE), DOMINIQUE. 2. 1810, Mire- 
court—d. 1874, Mirecourt. 


Uncle of Charles, brother of François. Second only to Francois Tourte, 
he may be accorded the distinction of having been one of the greatest bow 
makers of all time. He first worked for a time as a barber, but, not liking 
this profession, became an apprentice in violin making under Francois Vuil- 
laume, and in 1826, went to Paris to enter the employ of J.-B. Vuillaume, 
who directed his training to the making of bows. He showed special aptitude 
and became a supreme master, adopting as his model the masculine type 
of Tourte head. During his connection with Vuillaume’s shop, which con- 
tinued for more than ten years, he must have produced a large number of 
bows. Leaving Vuillaume in 1837, he took over the shop of Fr. Lupot, who 
had recently died. Ten years later he returned to Mirecourt where he 
remained until his death, continuing to furnish unstamped sticks to Vuil- 
laume, as well as making bows on his own account. On his fine sticks he 
lavished fine mountings, frogs of tortoise shell with silver or gold trim- 
mings. Не was a consummate artist, his every detail of workmanship 
meticulously carried out. It is generally conceded that he is responsible for 


one small innovation—the use of small screws to fasten the metal under- 
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slide of the frog, instead of the brads or pins more universally used and 
originated by Lupot. He was probably the maker of the finely worked 
sticks and frogs which Vuillaume widely advertised as his “self-hairing” 


bows, which had only a brief popularity. 
Bows by D. Peccatte which have a small wooden plug through the head 


were originally of this “self-rehairing” or “fixed frog” type and have been 


converted to the conventional form. 


Because he allowed his bows to go from his shop unbranded, some of 
the best, which closely resemble those of Tourte may have been innocently 
sold as the work of that master; on the other hand, many which only re- 
motely resemble his well-known style, now pass for his work. The heads 
on his early models were smaller than those made later. The later models 
were called the hatchet type, almost square and wider. Face of head wide, 
almost straight, point short and wide with a medium curve; ridge with 
a small curve sometimes sharp, on some rounded. Bottom end of head 
joining shaft fully rounded. His best bows have the hatchet type heads. 
Some are rounded on the top. He also made bows with the delicate swan 
type heads, turned slightly upward, and rounded on top of the head; these 
are found on a small number of violin and viola bows, but mostly on his 
cello bows. The frogs on his bows are carefully and gracefully shaped, 
some being of a rather bold model with wide ferrules not rounded on the 
edges. At the thumb piece of his frogs, the end part is wider, narrowing to 
the curve. His early frogs have no metal underslide. The buttons always 
have two metal rings. It is generally believed that Dominique Peccatte 
never branded his bows. It is possible that some made by him were acquired 
by his nephew, Charles, either during his uncle’s lifetime or after his death, 
and that Charles branded them. A few which are considered genuine 
Dominique Peccatte bows are branded Ркссатте in small capitals, but this 
was most likely done by others. Many imitations of his work, some cleverly 


made, are now found on the market. 
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Dominique РЕссАТЕ 
Feseur diArchets 
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Number 127 Рессатте, Dominique. Round, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 


Number 128 Рессатте, DoMiNiQUEe. Round stick, tortoise shell frog, gold 
mounts. Branded. 


Number 129 | PECCATTE, Бомімтосв. Round stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


— 


Number 130 РЕССАТТЕ, Dominique. Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 


Number 131 Рессатте, Dominique. Round, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


Number 131-4  Side-angle view of frog, enlarged. 
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Number 131-4 
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Number 132 Peccarre, Dominique. Round stick, swan head, ebony, silver mounts. 


Number 133 РЕССАТТЕ, Dominique. Round shaft, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. 


—.—- 


Number 134 РЕссАТТЕ, Dominique. Ebony silver mounted frog. 


Number 135 Рекссатте, Dominique. Round shaft, tortoise shell, gold mounts. Branded. 


Number 136 РЕССАТТЕ, Dominiqur. Round shaft, ebony frog, silver mounts. 


Number 136-A Enlarged views of head and frog. 
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Number 137 РЕССАТТЕ, Dominique. Ebony, gold mounted frog. 
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Number 138 Рессатте, Dominique. Ebony frog, silver mounts. 


Number 139 РЕССАТТЕ, CHARLES. Octagon, ebony, silver mounts. Branded. 
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Number 140 РЕССАТТЕ, CHARLEs. Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 
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Number 141 РЕССАТТЕ, CHARLES. Ivory frog. 


Number 142 Рессатте, Francois. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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PECCATTE, FRANCOIS (Ресслтте Le Jeune). b. 1820, Mirecourt 
—d. 1855, Paris. 
Younger brother of Dominique, and also an expert in the craft. He worked 
in Mirecourt for ten years, then went to Paris where he worked for Vuil- 
laume for about three years, then again operated independently until his 
death. On most of his bows, the heads very closely resemble the work of 
his brother, others are more like those of Voirin. The face of the head 
often has a more pronounced curve. "The majority of his bows are branded 


РЕССАТТЕ in larger, heavier letters. 
PELLEGRI. Late 19th century, Parma. 
PENZL, A. LORENZ. Bohemian, established since 1893 in Fleissen. 


PENZL, HERMANN. Contemporary Bohemian, Fleissen. 


PENZL, HERMANN AUGUST. 9. 1876, Oberbrambach. 
Established at Bad Brambach in 1896. 


PENZL, R. Contemporary Saxon, Schónlind. 


PERICHON, EDWARD. 


Contemporary French amateur, who made about a dozen violins and a 


few bows. 


PERSOIS (PERSOIT, PERSIOT ). 


Very little is known about the life of this celebrated maker, not even the 
place or date of his birth, nor his given name. It is known that he worked 


for J.-B. Vuillaume in Paris, very early in the latter’s career there sossibly 
. , y y me ) 
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in 1821, although at that time Vuillaume had not yet established his own 
shop. He continued with Vuillaume until 1841 or 1843 (this is variously 
recorded). Later he worked on his own and died some time after 1850. 
Unhappily for him, his excellent work did not become known and appre- 


ciated during his lifetime and he ended his days as a house porter in Paris. 


PETINO. Contemporary. Branded bows with his name. 


PETIT. w. 1809—1818. 


Worked for Gand as violin maker апа repairer and bow maker. 


PFRETZSCHNER. 


A large family of violin and bow makers known to have been established 
in Markneukirchen since the last half of the 17th century, and still working 


there. 


Aucusr WILHELM. Ё. 1871—d. 1939. 


С. А. 
Son of H.R. Contemporary. Brand С. А. PrRETZSCHNER. 


Hermann Кіснавр. 2. 1856—d. 1921. 


The outstanding member of the family and one of the most eminent 
bow makers of Germany. Son of Richard, he perfected his skill under 
his father, then went to Paris, where he was the last pupil of J.-B. 
Vuillaume from 1870-1872. In 1880 he returned to Markneukirchen. 
Some of his bows have Vuillaume-type frogs, but most are of the 
standard type. He made excellent double bass bows, as well as those 


for violin, viola and cello. He followed the patterns of the great 
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French makers—Vuillaume, Tourte and Voirin—with true fidelity in 
every detail. A model of his own, which he named “Wilhelmj” was а 
masterful creation; the head beautifully fashioned, handsome wood of 
the choicest quality and superb mountings displaying the acme of the 
bowmaker’s art. The great name built up by H. R. Pfretzschner has 
unfortunately been clouded by the vast number of factory bows, 
unworthy of the name, which, produced since his death, carry his mark. 
His sons were also bow makers but did not equal their father’s 
skill. His sticks are not varnished. They carry the brand Н. К. 
PrRETZSCHNER stamped in black on the stick, and a trade-mark brand 


on the side of the frog. 
Orro. Contemporary, son of H. R. 
RicHamp. $. 1832—d. 1893. Father of H. К. 


WILHELM Аосоѕт. 2. 1905. Son of Н. К. 


Has a factory in Markneukirchen for making bows. 


Hermann. $. 1876. Son of Н. К. 
Succeeded his father in 1921. His son, Berthold Walter, and his 


grandson, Horst Richard, were his associates. 


PFUNTMICHEL, JOHANNES. w. start of 18th century, Mittenwald. 


Violin and bow maker. 


PHILIBERT (PHILBERT), JOSEPH. w. about 1770, Mirecourt. 


PIAT, JEAN. w. 1760-1789, Mirecourt. 
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PIERNOT, MARIE-LOUIS. 2. 1880, Neufchateau. 


Pupil of C. Bazin, worked with Vigneron and later for Bernardel. In 1923. 
he established himself in Paris. 


PIERRON, JOSEPH. w. 1788, Mirecourt. 


PILLOT. 


A fine old bow branded Рил.от is in the collection of Rembert Wurlitzer. 


PIQUE, LEON. 


Many bows have been seen marked Leon Рлоџе, Paris, which were 


apparently made in Germany. 
PITTERLING, KARL. Contemporary, Graslitz. 


POIRSON, JUSTIN. 5. 1851, Mirecourt—d. 1925, Paris. 


Worked for N. Maire as an apprentice, then became an employee of Vuil- 
laume’s shop until its closing. He then became a member of the staff of 
Gand et Bernardel. In 1879 he established his own business. A fine maker. 


Brand Салмо « BERNARDEL and PoinsoN A Paris. 
POISOIT, POISON, PERSIOT. Perhaps PERSOIT or POIRSON. 


PONCIN, CHARLES JEAN JOSEPH. 2. 1854, Temploux—d. 1933, 


Brussels. 


At the age of 25 years he went to Brussels to work for Mougenot. He 
opened his own shop in that city about 1908 and became known as an 
excellent repairer as well as maker of violins and good bows. His estab- 
lishment was patronized by many Americans studying in Brussels at that 


time. 
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Number 143  PrRsor. Octagon, ebony frog, silver mounts, unlined frog. 
Number 143-4. Branded P.R.S. under frog. 


Number 144 PrRETZsCHNER, H. R. Round, ebony gold mounted frog. Crest 
on side of frog. 


Number 145  PrRETZsCHNER, Н. К. Copy of antique bow. 


o nas 


Number 146  PrRETZsCHNER, Н. К. Ebony, engraved gold mounted frog and button. 


Number 147  PrRETZsCHNER, Н. К. Double bass bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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PRAGA, EUGENIO. 2. 1847, Casale Monferrato, Italy—d. 1901, 


Genoa. 


Violin and bow maker. 


PRAGER, C. Contemporary Saxon, Landwuest. 


PRAGER, EDWIN AUGUST. 2. 1875, Schénlind. 


Excellent repairman and bow maker. Worked for Bausch in Leipzig, 


then in Markneukirchen. 


PRAGER, MAX. 2. 1872, Markneukirchen—d. about 1914, Markneu- 
kirchen. 


Dealer and bow maker. Worked for one of the Nürnbergers. 


PRAGER, OSKAR GUSTAV. 2. 1866, Markneukirchen—d. 1931, 
Markneukirchen. 


Good violin and bow maker. Worked for Albin Brückner and Karl F. 
Pfretzschner. Established his own business in 1907. 


PRELL, HERMANN WILHELM. 9. 1875, Brambach—d. 1925, 
Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of Hoyer and Nürnberger. Went to Berlin in 1895 and to Paris in 
1897, where he worked for about a year with Sartory, then returning to 
Markneukirchen. Although his bows are most often found stamped merely 
with his name, sometimes the designation A Paris is added, probably 


indicating those bows made while he was in that city. 
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PRELL, H. ARTHUR WILHELM. 2. 1899, Markneukirchen. 


Son and pupil of the above, and continued his business. 


PRICE. w. end of 19th century and first part of 20th century, London. 


Pupil of James Tubbs. His bows are good but rarely seen. 


PUGGEL, R. Contemporary German, Breitenfeld, Saxony. 


RADEL, PHILIPPE. c. about 1778, Mirecourt. 


RAINERI, ERACLIO. 2. 1912, Italy. 


Worked for Candi in Genoa, then established himself in the same city. 
Violin maker who also made some good bows. 


RAISON, FERRY. w. about 1770, Mirecourt. 


RAKOWSKI, ALOYSE. 7. 1802, Rossitz—d. 1864, Grenoble, France. 


Polish cellist (Bohemian, according to Vannes) who went to Paris (1956) 
and there learned violin, cello and bow making. Invented a special bow 


for violin and cello. 


КАС, AUGUST. 2. 1866, Siebenbrünn. 


One of the best German bow makers. Learned bow making from Wm. 
Knopf in Dresden, worked for A. R. Weichold, then established himself 
in Markneukirchen, where he was working in 1939. Maker of good 
double bass bows. 
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RAU, CHARLES. 2. 1891, Markneukirchen—d. about 1918. 
Son and pupil of the preceding. He worked in Amsterdam and, although 


young, had already become a fine craftsman. 


REICHEL. 


A large family of German violin makers, recorded in Markneukirchen 


since 1631. Several of them also were bow makers. 


Aucusr. 6. 1841—d. 1929. 
Worked for A. Voigt and for R. Weichold in Dresden. Established 


his own business in 1875, as a violin, guitar and bow maker. He made 


good bass bows. 
Јонахк боттіов. 42. 1753--а. 1831. 


ROBERT. 2. 1852--а. 1918. 


Specialized in making double bass bows. 


Ropert Max. 2. 1879—d. 1931. 


Instrument and bow maker. Son and pupil of the preceding. Also 


specialized in making bows for double bass. 


WALTER. 2. 1888—d. 1931. 


Brother of the above. Like his father and brother, he specialized in 


double bass bows. 
REIDEL, E. Contemporary, Landwuest. 


REIDEL, HERMANN ALBIN. 2. 1884, Schónlind. 
Pupil of Hermann Pfretzschner. Established in Markneukirchen since 1907. 
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REINDAHL, KNUTE. 2. 1857, Norway. 
Was still working in 1930. Worked in Chicago, then in Madison, Wis- 


consin. Violin and bow maker. 


REITER, JOHANN BAPTIST. 2. 1834, Mittenwald—d. 1899, 
Mittenwald. 


Served his apprenticeship in violin making with Jais and with Vauchel 
at Würzburg. Returning to Mittenwald, he directed a school of violin 
making until 1865, then established his own shop. Made good violins 


and bows, obtaining distinctions at Paris, Vienna and Nuremburg. 


REITER, JOHANN. 2. 1879, Mittenwald. 
Was still living in 1933. Son and pupil of the preceding. Succeeded his 


father in 1899. Good violin maker, repairman and bow maker. 


RENZ, EMIL. Contemporary, Wohlhausen. 


RETTBERG, G. Contemporary, Germany. 


RICHARDS, FREDERICK GEORGE. 


Contemporary English violin and bow maker, St. Giles. 


RICHAUME, ANDRÉ. 2. 1905, Mirecourt. 
Pupil of his uncle Victor Fetique. Established in Paris since 1932. Excel- 


lent modern bow maker. 
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RIECHERS, AUGUST. 2. 7836, Hanover—4. 1893, Berlin. 


Worked with C. F. Ficker at Markneukirchen (violin maker) and L. Bausch 
at Leipzig. Established in Markneukirchen in 1862, he moved to Berlin 
in 1872, on the advice of the famous violinist, Joachim. Instrument and 


bow maker. Also wrote a book on violins and bows. 
RIEDL, KARL. Contemporary, Graslitz. 


ROBINSON, ROBERT. 4. 1851, Sandusky, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Moved to Boston, then to Portland, Oregon. Good violin and bow maker. 


RONCHINI, RAFFAELO. w. middle of 19th century, Fano, Italy. 


Violin and bow maker. 


ROTH, ERNST HEINRICH. 2. 1877, Markneukirchen—d. 1948, 


Markneukirchen. 


Son and pupil of Gustav Robert. A violin maker, who also made a good 
many bows. Bows bearing this name are handled by the firm of Scherl & 
Roth, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROTH, GUSTAV ROBERT. ж. middle of 19th century, Markneu- 


kirchen. 


One of a family of violin makers, he also made bows. He was a pupil 
of Bausch. 


ROY, BEN J. Contemporary American, Seattle, Washington. 
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ROY, ELMER MICHAEL. 


Contemporary American violin and bow maker, Seattle, Washington. 


RYMWID-MICKIEWICZ, JOSEPH. 2. 1869, Preli-Witebsk, Poland. 


A pupil of Ivanoff in St. Petersburg, worked with Geisser and then estab- 
lished his own shop in Odessa in 1897. After 1918, he went to live in 


Warsaw. Maker of violins and bows. 
SALZARD, JEAN. ж. about 1770-1789, Mirecourt—d, 1792, Paris. 
SAMUEL, JEAN CLAUDE. w. 1757—1760, Mirecourt. 


SARTORI, JOSEPH EUSTACHE. 2. 1839, Mirecourt—d. 1902, Mire- 


court. 


This bowmaker, according to his descendants, did not sign his bows. He 


must have worked almost entirely as artisan for certain of his colleagues. 


SARTORY, EUGENE NICOLAS. b. 1871, Mirecourt—d. 1946, Paris. 


A celebrated maker, he may be regarded as the last member of the late 
19th century school of French bow makers who devoted their time and 
skill solely to the production of bows. Son and pupil of the preceding, in 
spite of the slight difference in spelling of the name. He served his appren- 
ticeship under his father, then went to Paris at the age of 17 years. His 
father evidently was an excellent teacher. In 1889 he went to Paris and 
worked first for Charles Peccatte, later with Lamy, and in 1893 opened 
his own establishment. He soon became widely known and his bows were 
sought after; many found their way to this country. Their popularity 
caused imitations to be manufactured in large numbers at one time. When 


Sartory learned of the fraud, he traveled extensively, incognito, searching 
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out dealers who were handling the imitations. He ascertained the source 
of the manufacture, instituted legal proceedings, and stopped some of 
the practice. However, more recent imitations of his bows have been seen. 

His bows are expertly made and invariably have excellent playing 
qualities. Most of his sticks are round, but a few are octagonal. His early 
bows were made of dark wood while some of the later period are light 
brown or reddish. He used the same model for his heads practically all 
of his working life. They are almost exact copies of those made by F. N. 
Voirin. Face is only slightly curved; point is wide, nicely curved of medium 
length, body of head quite narrow; ridge rounded near point. Bevels are 
narrow, almost straight, bottom of head joining shaft a medium curve. A 
few have tortoise shell and gold frogs with pearl inlaid buttons. When the 
caps are silver, they are solid. A smal] detail to look for in genuine Sartory 
frogs is this: at the bottom of the frog, below the face, where the two metal 
pieces meet, at each side a tiny piece of the ebony is cut out; this can be 
seen with the naked eye. Sartory received silver medals for his work—at 
Lyon (1894), Brussels (1897), Paris (1900), also diplomas of honor— 
Liege (1905), Milan (1906), London (1908). He sent a very interesting 
display to the New York World’s Fair (1939). In addition to his fine 
violin bows, he made excellent viola, cello and double bass bows. Brand 
Е. Sarrory А Paris at the usual place on the stick and also generally 


beneath the wrapping. 


SCHADLICH, ALFRED OSCAR. 2. 1873, Markneukirchen—d. 1949, 
Markneukirchen. 


SCHAFFNER, МАХ. 2. 1870, Markneukirchen—d. 1947, Hamburg. 


Learned bow making in Markneukirchen and violin making from C. Dreier 
in Leipzig. He worked in a number of different shops before establishing 
his own, first in Markneukirchen, then in Hamburg. Was highly thought of. 
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SCHAFFNER, PHILIP PAUL. 2. 1882, Markneukirchen—d. 1949, 
Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of Hermann in Schénbach, then established himself in Markneu- 


kirchen. 


SCHILBACH, OSWALD ANTON. 2. 1862, Schéneck, Saxony—d. 
1947, New York. 


Came to New York in 1887, where he worked for H. Koenig and Flechter. 


Dealer, violin and bow maker. Some bows are branded. 


SCHINDLER, GUSTAV. 


Contemporary, Bad Brambach. Violin and bow maker. Wholesale supplier 


of instruments and bows. 


SCHIMANSKY (SZIMANSKI), HEINRICH. 2. 1867, Célleda-—d. 
after 1933, Berlin. 


He first made guitars and zithers, later, violins and bows. His bows bear 


his name. 


SCHMIDT, KURT. 2. 1899, Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of his father, Christian Paul, violin maker. He worked for R. Penzel, 
P. Rammig and Herrmann, also for Reinhold Paulus in Dresden, before 


opening his own shop in that city. Violin and bow maker. 


SCHRAMM, JOHANN С. ж. first half of 19th century, Gotha. 


Violin repairer and bow maker. 
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Number 148 бактовү, Ессеме. Ebony and gold frog. Exposition: 1939, New York. 


Number 149 бактовү, Eucene. Ebony and gold frog. Exposition: 1935. 


Number 150  SamroRy, EUGENE. Tortoise shell and gold frog. Exposition: 1939 


Number 151 Sartory, Ессеме. Round, ebony frog, silver mounts. 


Number 152 Sarrory, EuGENE. Ebony frog, silver mounts. Copy of Xavier Tourte. 


Number 153 Sartory, EUGENE. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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SCHREIBER, FRANZ. Contemporary Bohemian, Ober-Schonbach. 


SCHUBERT, PAUL. 2. 1884, Markneukirchen. 


Son of August, a violin maker. He later worked for August Niirnberger, 


and then opened a shop of his own. 


SCHULT, J. Н. w. late 19th century, Lübeck. 


Good violin and cello maker, also made some bows. 


SCHUSTER. 


Large family of violin makers, the name is well-known in Markneukirchen 


and in Fleissen. A few of the family made bows. 


ApoLr Curr. 6. 1890, Markneukirchen—d. 1927. 


Pupil of Pfretzschner and assistant to August Rau. His bows are 
branded. 


EMMANUEL. Contemporary, Egerten, Bohemia. 


Сботтнакр. Contemporary, Bubenreuth, Bavaria. 


One of the finest of the contemporary makers. 


Joser Ісма2. 2. 1865, Schönbach. 
Nephew and pupil of Emmanuel. Established in 1882 in Fleissen. 


ЈоѕЕЕ JOHANN. 


Established in Fleissen before 1914. Received several distinctions for 
his work. 
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Kurr Мах. 2. 1886, Markneukirchen. 
Worked for W. A. Pfretzschner. Established his own business in 1918. 


WILHELM. 2. 1876, Markneukirchen. 
SCHWAB, ERNST. Contemporary Saxon, Hohendorf. 


SCHWARTZ, GEORGES FREDERIC. 2. 1785—d. 1849, Strasbourg, 
France. 


Son and pupil of Bernhard Schwartz, a violin maker. He succeeded his 
father, but distinguished himself as a bow maker. Тһе Paris Conservatory 


has one of his cello bows. Brand SCHWARTZ STRASBOURG. 
SCHWARTZ, RICHARD. Contemporary, Fleissen. 


SERDET, PAUL. 2. 1858, Mirecourt—d. 1934, Paris. 


A fine maker, pupil of Gaillard and Derazey in violin making. He worked 
from 1877 to 1883 in Lyon with H. C. Silvestre. One good example of his 
work was recently in the Erich Lachmann collection, in the style and model 


of Lamy. 


SEYMOUR, A. J. H. 


Contemporary American, Lincoln, Nebraska. Violin and bow maker. 


SIEBEN, P. 


Contemporary American, Asheville, North Carolina. Brand P. SIEBEN. 


SILVESTRE, HIPPOLYTE CHRETIEN. 2. 1845, Sommervillers— 
d. 1913, Neuilly-Plaisance. 


Son of a sister of Pierre and Hippolyte Silvestre, his surname actually was 


Chretien. He served his first apprenticeship in Mirecourt, then went to 
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Lyons to perfect his skill under his uncles, violin makers. In 1865 he 
succeeded to his uncles’ business. He transferred the shop to Paris in 1884. 
Several years later he brought Ernest Maucotel from Russia as his first 
assistant and in 1900, they became partners under the firm name of 5п.- 
VESTRE к MaucoreL. Bows branded with this name are excellent, but it 
is not certain whether either of the partners actually made them or whether 
they were produced by men in their shop. Violins made by this maker 


carry a printed label Ніррогуте CHRETIEN, SILVESTRE NEVEU. 


SIMON, Р. 2. 1808, Mirecourt—d. 1882, Paris. 


After serving his apprenticeship in Mirecourt, he went to Paris in 1838, 
where he found employment with D. Peccatte. He later worked for 
Vuillaume for whom he made a large number of bows. In 1847 he took 
over the business of Peccatte who returned to Mirecourt in that year. From 
1848-1851 he had as an associate the fine maker, Henry. For the rest of 
his life he operated independently, although probably continuing to make 
some bows for Vuillaume. P. Simon was one of the eminent masters of the 
great French school, producing bows no less fine than those of Peccatte 
and Voirin. He fashioned many of the most elegant bows sold by Vuillaume, 
bows which had exquisite frogs made of tortoise-shell as well as ebony, 
mounted with gold or silver, and many of which were provided with 
ingenious “eyes” of glass in which a tiny lens shows portraits of Vuillaume 
and other subjects, of pin-head size themselves, but enlarged when seen 
through the lens. Others of his frogs are inlaid with beautiful floral and 
other designs in gold or mother-of-pearl. His bows are of excellent work- 
manship and the heads of the most artistic design. He used fine wood 
and other materials and the elegance of his mountings is in full keeping 
with the bows themselves. The majority of the bows he made for his own 
account are branded Simon, Paris, the brand generally appearing in the 
usual position at the butt end of the stick. Sometimes, however, the brand 


is found beneath the wrapping. 
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SIMPSON, THOMAS. 2. 1866, Burnley—d. (?), Birmingham. 


Good English violin maker who made some bows. The heads are of the 


Voirin or Lamy pattern. 


SIRJEAN. w. 1818, Paris. 


Dealer and a good French bow maker. Brand SiryEan. 


SITT, ANTON. 2. 1819, Val, Hungary—d. 1878, Prague. 


Pupil of Schweitzer in Budapest, then worked in Vienna for A. Hoffman, 
in Leipzig for Bausch, in Prague for Kulik. A violin maker, but some 


bows bearing his name have been seen. 
SONNTAG, H. Contemporary German, Raun. 
STARCHENKO, M. Contemporary. Branded his bows. 


STARK. Family of instrument and bow makers. 


ALFRED Отто. 2. 1881, Wohlhausen. 
Pupil of Alb. Gótz, worked for A. Nürnberger and August Schubert. 


Violin and bow maker. 


Gusrav. 2. 1861, Rohrbach. 


He specialized in making bows and also managed the Klingenthal 


branch of the business of his brother, Hermann, a violin maker. 
Hermann HENRICH. 2. 1868, Markneukirchen—d. 1937. 


Tueropor. Contemporary, Markneukirchen. 
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STAVNITSKY, ANDREW. 


Contemporary American, Manchester, N. Н. Dealer and repairer of 


violins. Made some bows. 


STENGEL, ALBERT HANS KURT. 2. 1914, Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of E. Weidhaas, then worked for H. R. Pfretzschner, established 
his shop in Markneukirchen in 1947. 


STENGER, WILLIBALD CONRAD. 0. 1877, Roanoke, Illinois, 
U.S.A.—d. 1949, Interlochen, Michigan. 


Of German parentage, he was a self-taught violin maker. He worked 
for a few years in Topeka, then moved to Chicago in 1909. He made 


some good bows, modeled after Tourte. 


STRNAD, JOHN (JACK). 


Contemporary American, Chicago. A good cellist who learned bow making 


and produced some good bows. 


STROTZ (STRETZ), JOSEF. 2. 1715, Bayern—d. 1760, Markneu- 
kirchen. 

One of the first Bavarian bow makers. He was a cabinet maker and 

musician who settled in Markneukirchen and was the first to practice bow 

making there. It is said that prior to that time the Markneukirchen violin 


makers procured their bows from Schmalkalden. 
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STÜBIGER, RICHARD. Contemporary, Fleissen. 


SÜSS (SUESS), JOHANN CHRISTIAN. 2. 1829, Miilhausen—d. 
1900, Markneukirchen. 
Worked first for a bow maker in Markneukirchen, then went to Dresden 
to work under Christian Knopf. In 1860 he returned to Markneukirchen 
and opened his shop there, producing bows of such excellence that he 
became known not only as one of the best makers of the locality but of 
all Germany. His fame spread particularly in the years 1886-87 through 
the influence of the violinist Wilhelmj, who proclaimed him to be one of 
the greatest bow makers of all time. Brand Suss ог SuEss, sometimes as 
usual near the frog, sometimes nearer the end of the stick. A few of his 


copies of Tourte bows are branded TourTe. 


SZIMANSKY (see SCHIMANSKY). 


SWAYSGOOD, D. E. 
Contemporary American, Defiance, Ohio. Self-taught violin maker who 


made some bows copied after Tourte. 


TADOLINI, IGNAZIO. 2. about 1797—4. 1873, Modena, Italy. 


Maker of pianos, guitars and some bows. 


THERIOT (THIRIOT or TIRIOT), NICOLAS. ш. 1779—1789, 


Murecourt. 
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Number 154 SIEBEN, P. Octagon, ebony frog, silver mounts. Branded. 


Number 155  SiMoN. ‘Tortoise shell frog, gold mounts, gold side inlays. 


Number 156 Simon. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 157 Stmon. ‘Tortoise shell frog, silver mountings. Floral design in silver. 


Number 158 Зтакснемко, М. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 159 805, JoHANN CumisrraN. Octagon, silver mounted ebony frog. 
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Number 160 Тномаввм, CLAUDE. Tortoise and gold frog. 


Number 161 Tuomasstn, CLAUDE. Tortoise and gold frog. 


Number 162 Tuomasstn, CLAUDE. Ebony frog, silver mounts. 


--- 


Number 163 Тномлдзям, СраџрЕ. Round, tortoise shell frog, silver mounted. 


Number 164 Tuomasstn, CLAupE. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 165  Tuomassin, Lour. Round, ebony frog, silver mounts. 
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THIBOUVILLE. 


Contemporary French firm, Maison Jerome Тнгвосупл-Глму, manu- 
facturers of all kinds of musical instruments. The string instrument branch 
originated in Mirecourt, where Husson and Buthod were associated with 
it. There is a plentiful supply of well-made bows branded with the firm 
name, mostly with Vuillaume-type frogs, which have been made for the 


firm by excellent French bow makers. 


THOMA. A family of violin and bow makers. 
Aporr. 2. 1872, Barendorf. 


Established in 1891 in Hohendorf. Son and pupil of Hermann. A 


clever bow maker who used many different models. 


ALBERT. 2. 1897, Hohendorf. 
Son and pupil of Adolf. 


ARTHUR Ароге. 2. 1905, Hohendorf. 


Younger son and also pupil of Adolf. Brand Автнов THoma. 


Hermann. %. about 1861, Schónberg. 


THOMASSIN, CLAUDE. 2. 1870, Mirecourt—d. 1942, Trilbardou. 


Son and pupil of Louis. Worked for Gustav Bernardel in Paris, then 
opened his own shop there in 1901. A fine bow maker. Heads of his bows 
are long and narrow, of excellent pattern, like the best of Е. №. Voirin. 
Face is of medium curve, point long and curved. Curve beneath end of 


head joining the shaft is of medium roundness. Brand C. THomassin. 


THOMASSIN, LOUIS. 2. 1855, Mirecourt—d. about 1900, Paris. 
Pupil of Charles Bazin. Worked, with Lamy, in the shop of F. N. Voirin 
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after 1872, and continued to work for the latter’s widow who maintained 
the business for some years after the death of her husband and continued 
to use his brand. In 1891 Thomassin opened his own shop. An outstanding 
maker, the style of his work is similar to that of Voirin and Lamy. His 
bows are mostly round, the wood of a dark color, with heads of excellent 
design, patterned after the best of Voirin’s. His frogs are individualistic 
in that they generally have lighter metal parts, the outer rim of the ferrule 
being rounded slightly in the manner of James Tubbs but not as curved. 


Brand L. Тномлдзим Paris ог L. THOMASSIN. 


ТОРТ, HEINRICH HERMANN. 2. 1862, Markneukirchen—d. 1929, 


Markneukirchen. 


Pupil of his uncles who were violin and bow makers, and of Wilhelm 
Schaller. Worked in Budapest for Karl Richard Ficker, who later became 
his brother-in-law. Returning to Markneukirchen, he worked for dealers 
there, later establishing his own shop in 1890. Dealer in instruments 


and bows. 


TOMON, CARIO. 


Contemporary. An excellent bow of his is in the Bale Museum. 


TOUDON, PAUL. 


Contemporary French. Work and model resemble that of Thomassin. 


TOURNIER, HENRI. 2. 1874, Paris—d. 2 
Pupil of his father, Joseph Alexis (1842-1902), an instrument maker. 


Established himself in Paris in 1914. Bows stamped with the name are of 


good quality. 
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Number 166 Tourte, Francois. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 1780. 


Number 166-4 Front view of frog. 


Number 167 Tourre, Евлмсов. Round, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 
1790. Ex-Lowenberg. 


ж 


Number 168 Тоскте, Francois. Ebony frog, silver mountings. 


Number 169 ‘Tourre, Francois. Octagon, ebony frog, silver mounts. 


Number 169-4  Side-angle view of frog. 
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Number 170 Tourre, Francois. Round stick, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 1780. 


Number 171 'ToumrE, FRANgGorm. Octagonal stick, tortoise shell gold mounted 
frog. End of middle period. 


Number 171-4 Front view of frog. 


Number 172 Tourre, Françors. Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


Number 173 'ToumrE, Françors. Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mountings. 


Number 174 Tourre, Francois: Octagon, ebony frog, gold mountings. 
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Number 171-A 
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Number 175 Tourre, Евлмсов. Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. Last period. 


Number 175-4 End view of frog and button. 


Number 176 Tourre, Francois. Ebony frog, silver mounts. Circa 1815-1820. 
Number 176-4 Front view of frog. 


Number 177 Tourre, Евамсов. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Circa 1825. 


Number 177-4 Front view of frog. 
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Number 178 Tourte, Francois. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Last period. 


Number 178-й Front view of frog. 
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Number 178-4 
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Number 179 ‘Точвте, Francois. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Last 


period (1825-1830). 


Number 180 Tourre, Екамсоів. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. 


Number 180-4 Front view of frog. 


Number 181 Tourre, FRANqor. Cello bow. Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. 


Number 181-4 Front view of frog. 


Number 182 Tourre, Francois. Octagon, ebony frog, silver mountings. 
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Number 183 Tourre, Francois. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 194 Tourre, Francots Ex-Ysaye. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
(Modern frog—made by E. Lohberg to preserve original. ) 


Number 184-4 Original frog. Tortoise shell—gold. 


Number 185 Тоокте, Francors. Ebony, gold mounts, unlined frog. Frog Бу Е. Lohberg. 


Number 186 Tourte, Francors. Ebony frog—mounted with gold. Modern 
frog by F. Kovanda. 


Number 187 Tourre, Francors. Ebony, silver mounted unlined frog. Circa 1810. 
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Number 188 Tourte (Pere). Octagon, ebony silver mounted frog. Pearl stars 
on sides of frog. 


Number 189 Тоовте, Xavier (L’ainé). Ebony, silver mounted frog. Circa 1760. 


— 


Number 190 Tourre, Xavier (L'ainé). Octagon, ivory frog, silver 
mountings. Branded “Tourte L”. 


Cd 


Number 191 Тоскте, Xavier (L’ainé). Viola bow. Ebony, silver mounted 
frog, unlined. Pearl ovals on sides of frog. 


Number 192 Tourte, Xavier (L'ainé). Viola bow. Ebony, silver mounts, unlined frog. 
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TOURTE FAMILY 


Tourte! What a name in the world of music! What an impact the 
work of this one man has had on the history of violin playing! What a 
debt is owed not only by all violinists, violists, cellists, but even by the 


master violin craftsmen of earlier years to this creative genius, this artist! 


Almost every school child in the civilized world has heard the name 
of Antonio Stradivarius. But would they know this name if the genius of 
Tourte had not made possible the revelation of the potentialities of the 
Stradivarius violin? And Paganini! Would he have been able to set the 
standard of violin technique, master showman and creative genius though 
he was, without the bow of Tourte as well as the violins of Stradivarius 


and Guarnerius del Gesu? 


François Tourte was a man of destiny. The greatest masterpieces of 
the violin maker’s art, the gems of Cremona had already been fashioned. 
But their tonal glories were unrealized because of the type of bow then in 
use. To match the perfection of the violin the perfect bow was needed. 


To design and fashion this bow was the supreme achievement of this man. 


A Tourte bow is a true work of art, a thing of beauty in its perfection 
of curve and line. And this, in addition to its wonderful synthesis of all 
the requirements for playing quality. It is possible only to surmise what 
lies behind the creation of such a masterpiece—the countless experiments 
and failures, the quest for materials, the endless investigation and evalua- 
tion of measurements, weights, thicknesses, line proportions, the long years 
of training of eye and hand to create what the inner eye of vision had 
perceived. Then the final achievement, the mastery which produced time 
after time the bows of superior beauty and quality, unsurpassed, rarely 


even equalled. 
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ТООКТЕ (LE РЕКЕ). w. 1740—1780, Paris. 


Father of Xavier and Frangois. Although his bows do not compare with 
those of Francois, nor even those of Xavier, nevertheless they are in many 
respects a distinct advance over those made earlier. They show such modern 
characteristics as a comparatively short head and a flexible stick exhibiting 
the inverted curve. He is often credited with having “invented” the screw 
and movable frog which replaced the crémailliére, and even though ће 
was not the inventor, he did use this device consistently, at least on those 
of his bows which are known at present. His sticks, however, are of ordinary 
wood and, compared with later patterns, the sticks seem thin and the heads 
are not particularly well-designed. Most of his frogs are plain, but a 


few have pearl shields inlaid. None of his bows were branded. 


TOURTE, FRANGOIS. 2. (about) 1747—d. 1835, Paris. 


The greatest genius in the history of bow making, Francois Tourte has 
been termed the “Stradivarius of the bow”. Just as the violins of Stradi- 
varius represent the zenith of perfection, so the bows of Fr. Tourte, fitting 
companions for such instruments, embody in their design all of the 
qualities requisite for producing the ultimate in tonal response from the 
instrument, as well as those qualities which afford the violinist the greatest 
ease in playing. And just as the violins of Stradivarius and Guarnerius 
del Gesu have been the model for violin makers ever since their time, so 
the bows of Tourte quickly became the models for his contemporaries and 
for later makers as well. 

As the younger of the two sons, he was not expected to follow his 
father’s trade, since this was a prerogative of the elder. He therefore was 
apprenticed to a clockmaker and spent eight years at that trade before 
abandoning it. Since it was customary for a craftsman’s shop to be located 


in his dwelling, he was undoubtedly familiar with the craft of bow-making, 
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its problems and its requirements. It is quite possible that he might have 
pursued some experiments in the craft even before he decided to devote 
himself to it completely. Certainly the fact that his genius took that 
direction could be attributed to such influence. “Shop talk” between his 
father and his brother, between them and their customers—the many fine 
Italian and French violinists living in Paris or visiting there—might well 
have been a factor in the development of his interest and awareness. This 
is, of course, pure speculation, since exact information concerning the 


details of the lives of the Tourte family is lacking. 


Intuitive genius may explain the perception of a problem and its 
solution. But the skill required for the actual execution and realization is 
a process of development. So there must have been countless experiments 
with different kinds of wood, countless trials of various dimensions of 
length, weight and taper of the stick, with the design of the head and of the 
frog, all of the numerous small details which combine to produce perfection. 
Undoubtedly, his training as a clock maker was of value, not only in the 
use of fine tools, but also in the close and precise adjustment of part 


to part. 


It is said that, to study the problem of developing the inward curve 
of the stick, he used barrel-staves—this wood being of little value, although 
a hard wood which had certain good qualities for this purpose. Eventually, 
his experiments with this and other kinds of wood led him to determine 
that Pernambuco was the most suitable for bow sticks because of its weight, 
resiliency, strength and fineness of grain. All of his bows which survive 
are made of this wood. In setting the curve of the stick, he is said to have 
evolved the method of first submitting it to heat, then bending it over 


his knee. 


As for the taper of the stick, this, too, must have been the result of 
many experiments, since modern methods and instruments of calibration 


were not known. Francois Tourte’s achievement of the exact and graceful 
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FRANCOIS TOURTE 
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dimensions, reproduced over and over, precisely the same in all his bows, 
depended only upon the skill of his hands and the accuracy of his eye. 
His decisions concerning weight, cambre, and taper of the stick solved the 
problems of the flexibility and elasticity of the bow in playing, and its 
strength not only in playing but in resisting the pull of the hair on the stick. 


Tourte’s diameter of the stick was 8.6 millimetres throughout the 11 
centimetres length of the lower end; from there to the tip it decreased 


evenly by 3.3 millimetres over all. (See also page 86.) 


To make possible the continuous and even vibration of the strings 
under the bow throughout its entire length required the arrangement of 
the hair in a flat ribbon, held securely at both ends, and at the proper 
distance from the innermost curve of the stick. Tourte’s solution for 
this lies partly in his design of the head, of exactly the right proportion 
and at the necessary angle. Unlike the unvarying proportions of his sticks, 
the patterns of the heads vary slightly. In his early period (1775-1790) 
they are rather full and bulky. At this period the sticks are mostly round. 
The graceful long swan-type heads and those which are of swan-type, 
but slightly shorter were produced from about 1790 to 1810 and the sticks 
of these were occasionally octagonal in shape. The bows of his last period 
(1810-1835) exhibit the massively beautiful hatchet-type heads so greatly 
admired and so widely copied; the sticks are mostly octagonal in shape. 
The majority of the heads are of normal width and length, some narrower 
and longer. Face almost straight, point thin and curved, ridge having only 
a slight curve up from the joint. Body wide near face, tapering only 
slightly to end. Bevel is of medium width and almost straight or only a 
slight curve. End of bottom of head joining the shaft is rounded nicely. 
Since a stick which is round in form is less difficult to make than one 
which is octagonal throughout, the change from round to octagonal would 
again indicate never-ending experimentation as well as consistent develop- 


ment of skill. It is possible that many bow-sticks made by the hand of 
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the master were destroyed because they fell below his high standard 
of excellence, rather than being sold. This could account for the fact that, 
unlike other makers whose works sometimes vary in quality, all the presently 


known bows by Frangois Tourte are fine works of art. 


The sticks show various shades of color, the earlier being mostly 
medium brown to dark chocolate, the later ones, light brown or reddish 
brown. His sticks were not varnished but were polished to a high finish 
—another attribute of Pernambuco wood—probably with pumice stone 


and oil. 


The design of the frog was important in achieving the perfect balance 
of weight and size, as well as in securing the hair in a flat ribbon. The 
method of spreading the hair evenly over the tongue of the frog and 
holding it in place by means of the wedge and metal ferrule may or may 
not have been an invention of Francois; nevertheless, he recognized its 
value and used it invariably, as he did the mother-of-pearl slide to cover 
the end of the hair, the mortise and the wedge. Many Tourte frogs are 
of ebony and silver, or ebony and gold, and a few especially beautiful 
ones are of tortoise shell and gold. The metal parts serve the dual purpose 
of being decorative and adding the necessary amount of weight. The only 
detail which was lacking was the metal underslide, which is never seen 
on an original Tourte frog. If this had been provided, it would not have 
been necessary for replacements to be fashioned because of cracks or flaws 
having developed in the frogs through use. Some owners have taken the 
precaution of having replacement frogs made to use just for the purpose 
of preserving the originals intact. 

François Tourte never branded his bows, although brands were used 
by others of the early makers, his contemporaries. A very few examples 
of his work have been found bearing a tiny label glued into the slot. Two 
of these are inscribed “Cet archet a été fait par Francois Tourte in 1824, 
age de soixante-dis-sept ans". (This bow was made by Francois Tourte 
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in 1824, aged seventy seven years.) Another example is cited on which 
his age was given as 76. | 

His concern included the quality and preparation for use of the horse- 
hair used. The story is told by visitors to his shop during his later years, 
of his daughter, who assisted him, being charged with the task of preparing 
the hair for his use, sorting and cleaning it, practically almost counting 
each hair. He increased the number of hairs used to about 175-200 for a 
violin bow, a number still regarded as standard. And since the quality of 
rosin used is an important factor in production of tone, it may be surmised 
that his attention was directed to this also, although no records indicate 


that this was the case. 


Certainly no detail was too small for his consideration, none was unim- 
portant to him, the genius and the master artist. 

Just as any craftsman develops certain work-patterns which are indi- 
vidual and characteristic and which exhibit to the trained eye of an expert 
identifying marks, so Tourte, in carving the heads of his bows, formed a 
habit which produced quite a distinctive mark. In observing the ridge of 
the head, looking downward as it slopes toward the point, the central line 
shows a slight curve to the left, turning again to the right before the 
upward turn at the point. It would appear that, in the final shaping of the 
head, the file had been applied overstrongly from the right, causing the 


deviation from the usual straight line of the profile. 


In all his researches Tourte was no doubt aided by the advice and 
counsel of the great artists who lived in or visited Paris. Viotti, among 
others, lived there for ten years from 1782 until he was forced to leave 
in 1792. As the fame of Tourte’s bows spread among the players and 
teachers, it is easy to believe that his shop became a Mecca as the fame 
of this fine new kind of bow spread through the world of string players. 

For this bow did indeed then, as now, offer to players the ideal. It 


was and is, not only the fact that each component part of the final design 
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was perfect, but that each perfectly fitted into the whole. To summarize 
this achievement, a Tourte bow incorporates the proper conditions of 
balance and equilibrium, the length, the distance of the hair from the 
stick as determined by the heights of the head and the frog, the distribu- 


tion of forces, as well as the perfection of artistic design. 


Tourte excelled in only one calling, that of bow making, which surely 
was achievement enough. He worked nearly to the time of his death, 
which occurred in his 85th year. 

When looking for authenticity of a Tourte bow, there are a few 
points to remember: His frogs are never lined. The shape of the head 
is always indicative of artistic design, with a ridge, when viewed from 
above, which turns slightly to the left. The slot in the stick under the 
frog is rather short, with a dip at each of the four corners, and is set slightly 
further down in the stick than those of other makers. The ferrules or 
rings are at times rather narrow; others are of normal proportions but 
not rounded on the outer edges. The button is rather short and blunt 
with rivets in each end of the metal rings. The bottom piece of metal 
below the pearl slide has three metal pins set in triangular form. The 
shafts are usually thicker throughout than those of other makers. 


TOURTE, XAVIER. w. 1770—1786, Paris. 


Older brother of Francois, sometimes designated as *L'Ainé?. He was 
also a pupil of his father and, in fact, as the elder, was the one originally 
expected to follow his father's craft. His work, particularly of his earlier 
period, is not as fine as that of François. Later, working with his brother 
and influenced by him, his bows more nearly resemble those of Francois 
and, in some cases, the resemblance is so close that it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the two. Made of good wood, mostly of dark wine color, 
his sticks are both round and octagonal in shape. The heads of his early 
bows are rather bulky, with the extreme end of the tip turned slightly 
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inward. Models of his later heads were improved greatly, resembling the 
early work of François; these were later copied by the famous English 
bow maker James Tubbs. Face of head on some greatly curved, point 
curved a great deal, bottom end of head joining shaft having a pronounced 
curve. The frogs are long, with a long tongue and thumb projection and 
with the pearl slide on the majority of them running the full length of 
the frog. The sides of the frogs are usually plain, although a few have 
pearl ovals or shields inlaid. The frogs are not lined and his bows are 
not branded. 


TRAUER, H. Contemporary, Landwuest, Saxony. 


TUBBS, ALFRED. о. second half of 19th century—d. 1912, London. 


Son and pupil of James Tubbs and his assistant. A good bow maker, a 
skillful workman and an excellent repairer. Henry Saint-George wrote 
that he had seen him repairing a bow which, to a casual observer, would 


seem to be past all treatment. 


TUBBS, С. Е. w. second half of 19th century, London. 
Son of James Tubbs. 


TUBBS, EDWARD. 
Contemporary, London, New York. Son of James Tubbs. He was a 


violin maker and made some bows in the style of his father, which do not, 


however, compare in quality with his father’s work. 


TUBBS, JAMES. 6. 1835—4. 1921, London. 


An outstanding and well known English bow maker, son and pupil of 
William Tubbs and the grandson of Thomas. He worked with his 
father until about 1860, when he opened a shop of his own. In 1872 he 
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moved to Wardour Street where he worked until his death at the age 
of 86. With the assistance later of his son, Alfred, he is said to have made 
about 5,000 bows for violin, viola and cello. He enjoyed the patronage 
of many famous violinists, one of whom was August Wilhelmj. He was 
one of the fine bow makers who made bows for W. E. Hill. 


Called in England the “modern English Tourte”, he, however, evolved 
a quite distinctive and personal style which gives an impression of English 
solidity. The balance of a Tubbs bow is said to be different from that of 
any other maker. The proportions of his bows were based upon the calcu- 
lations of W. 5. В. Woolhouse, a mathematician, and his bows are spoken 
of as magnificent specimens, unique in their perfection. His cello bows 


are particularly fine. 


In his early career, Tubbs used wood of light brown color, some of 
which were made for W. E. Hill. A good number of these he colored 
artificially to almost black. Later he used wood of darker shades. With 
some use and wear, they are now of a beautiful dark red wine color. The 
sticks are always round. The heads are fine and large, resembling slightly 
those of the last period of Tourte L'Ainé. Followed practically the same 
pattern of heads throughout his working life. Face, of over medium 
width, having a medium curve, point of medium size and thickness. Ridge 
nicely curved, bevel of medium width, bottom end of head joining shaft 
has pronounced roundness. When working for W. E. Hill, he used ivory 
for the tips, but later always used metal. His frogs are of a bold model 
with wide and heavy mountings. The metal piece at the end of the 
pearl slide and the rear heelplate are made of a single piece of metal. The 
buttons, in the later period, have solid metal caps. Mr. Arthur Dykes 
stated that James Tubbs discontinued the use of pearl dots on the sides 
of his frogs about 1894 or 1895, thus providing a clue to the period to 
which his bows may be attributed. He made many special or presentation 


bows, with frogs mounted with gold and beautifully engraved with presen- 
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James Tubbs in his Shop 


tation or birthday inscriptions; all metal parts of the frog, button and tip 
are so engraved in these presentation bows. Most of his frogs are of ebony, 
with only an occasional one of tortoise shell or ivory. 

He always branded his bows Jas. Говвз sometimes on both sides of the 
stick, except that those he made while working for Hill are branded W. E. 
РИБЕ. 


TUBBS, THOMAS. w. second part of 18th century and first of 19th 
century, London. 


Grandfather of James Tubbs, and the first bow maker of the family. 
He was most likely a pupil of one of the Dodds, possibly Edward. Although 
an excellent maker, his bows are seldom seen today. The cello bow (No. 
21) with original frog, has a genuine Dodd brand on the frog and stick 


and also a genuine brand Т. Товвз, under the frog. 
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James Tubbs in his Shop 


tation or birthday inscriptions; all metal parts of the frog, button and tip 
are so engraved in these presentation bows. Most of his frogs are of ebony, 
with only an occasional one of tortoise shell or ivory. 

He always branded his bows Jas. Товвз sometimes on both sides of the 
stick, except that those he made while working for Hill are branded W. E. 
Нил. 


TUBBS, THOMAS. w. second part of 18th century and first of 19th 
century, London. 

Grandfather of James Tubbs, and the first bow maker of the family. 

He was most likely a pupil of one of the Dodds, possibly Edward. Although 

an excellent maker, his bows are seldom seen today. The cello bow (No. 

21) with original frog, has a genuine Dodd brand on the frog and stick 


and also a genuine brand T. Товвѕ, under the frog. 
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TUBBS, WILLIAM. w. about 1814—1878, London. 


Son of Thomas Tubbs and father of James. Learned bow making from 
Edward Dodd and from his father. He made excellent bows for Forster, 
Betts, and for Norris & Barnes, branded with these names. Others are 


branded W. Товв5. 
VALLANCE, FRED С. Contemporary American, Detroit, Michigan. 


VAN DER MEER, KAREL. 2. 1862, The Hague, Holland—d. 


Amsterdam. 


Maker of excellent bows. The sticks are both octagon and round, mostly 


of light or medium brown color. Branded with his name in small letters. 
VAQUILMEPLAIT, FRANCOIS. w. about 1789, Mirecourt. 


VAUCHEL (VAUCHELLE), JEAN CORNELIUS. 2. 1782, Offen- 
bach—d. 1856, Damm. 


Instrument maker. Bows with his name have been seen. 


VERPY, JEAN BAPTISTE. 2. 1740—w. to some time after 1789, 


Mirecourt. 


A violin and bow maker. 


VICTOR, T. 


Contemporary, Dresden. Bows have been seen branded with this name. 


VIDOUDEZ, ALFRED. 2. 1879, Geneva—d. 1943, Geneva. 


Violin and bow maker. Learned bow making from Gustav Bazin in Mire- 
court. Worked for Mougenot in Brussels (1897) and later for Leon 
Bernardel. A fine maker. 
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Number 193 "Товвѕ, James. Round stick, ebony frog with gold engraved mountings. 
Inscription on gold slide “Маде by James Tubbs in his 80th year”. 


Number 194 Товвз, James. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 195 Tusss, James. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


—— 


Number 196 Tusss, James. Ebony frog, silver mountings. 


қ 


Number 197 ‘Товвз, James. Ebony frog, engraved gold mountings. Presentation bow. 
Number 197-4  Side-angle view of frog. 
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Number 198 Товвз, James. Ebony frog, silver mountings. 


Number 199 Товвз, James. Round, ebony frog with engraved gold mounts. 
Presentation bow. 


Number 200 ‘Tusss, James. Cello bow. Round, ebony frog, gold engraved 
mountings. Presentation bow. 


Number 201 Товвз, James. Cello bow. Ebony, gold mounted frog. 


Number 202 "Товвѕ, THoMas. Silver mounted ivory frog. 


ieee 


Number 203 "Товвѕ, WILLIAM. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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VIDOUDEZ, PIERRE. 2. 1907, Geneva. 


Son of the above. Served his apprenticeship with Boulangeot at Lyon and 
worked for Enders and Pfretzschner in Markneukirchen. He later went 
to Caressa in Paris where he perfected his skill in the restoration of old 
instruments. He succeeded his father after the latter’s death. In 1949 
he received honorable mention at the International Competition at The 
Hague, for a quartet of instruments made by him. In his bow making, he 
copied exclusively the models of François Tourte and Dominique Peccatte. 


He also employs other fine bow makers. Most of his bows are branded. 


VIGNERON, ANDRE. 2. 1881, Paris—d. 1924, Paris. 
Son, pupil and successor of his father, Joseph, and like him, a fine maker. 


For a time after his father’s death, his bows were marked A. VIGNERON A 


Panis, later ANDRE VIGNERON A Paris, in large letters. 


VIGNERON, JOSEPH ARTHUR. 2. 1851, Mirecourt—d. 1905, Paris. 
Pupil of Charles Husson. In 1880 he entered the employ of Gand and 


Bernardel, and after eight years established his own business in Paris. Made 
his sticks of excellent wood, generally of dark red wine color, and mostly 
round in shape. The heads are modeled after Voirin, slightly turned up- 
ward. His earlier frogs are rounded below the pearl slide. They are fine 


playing bows. Brand A. VicNERON А Paris. 


VOIGT, CARL HERMANN. 2. 1850, Markneukirchen—d. after 1910, 


Vienna. 


Studied bow making in Markneukirchen, where the family had long been 


known as violin makers. Worked for Bausch, Nemessanyi, Moennig and 
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others. In 1876, he took over the business of Schmidt in Vienna, becoming 
president of the Association of Viennese Violin Makers. In 1910 he was 
succeeded by G. Rauer. He had a fine collection of ancient instruments, 


made violins and good bows. 
VOIGT, ОТТО AUGUST. 2. 1892, Markneukirchen. 


VOIRIN, FRANCOIS NICOLAS. 2. 1833, Mirecourt—d. 1885, Paris. 


Served his apprenticeship in Mirecourt and in 1855 went to Paris to work 
for J.-B. Vuillaume, remaining there for about 15 years. Along with 
Dominique Peccatte and Simon, he is considered the best of the many fine 
craftsmen who were employed in this shop. He established himself in 
Paris in 1870 and worked there until his sudden death at the age of 52. 
For about five years following his death, his widow carried on his business 
with the help of his assistants, A. Lamy and C. Thomassin, continuing to 
use his brand during that time. А great number of bows bearing the Vuil- 
laume stamp were made by him, with the usual Vuillaume-type frog. 
Later works also have frogs of the conventional type. 

Voirin’s sticks are, as a rule, of good wood and range in color from 
light chocolate to deep red, both round and octagonal in shape. The shafts 
are usually comparatively thin and light, the heads narrow but of elegant 
design, and practically of the same pattern on all his bows. Face slightly 
curved and of normal width, point of medium size and curved, ridge 
having a small curve, bevels narrow and almost straight, curve bottom end 
of head joining shaft is of medium roundness. He made a few especially 
beautiful bows with ivory or tortoise shell frogs and gold mounts. 

Brand Е. М. Уоч A Paris ог Е. М. VorniN, in small letters, on bows 


sold from his shop. 
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Number 204  VipoupEz, PIERRE. Octagon, ivory frog silver mounted. Branded 
*Vidoudez Geneve". 


Number 205  VipoupEZ, PIERRE. Octagon, tortoise shell frog with engraved 
gold mounts. Branded. 


Number 206  VipoupEz, PIERRE. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


Number 207 VIGNERON, JosEPH ARTHUR. Tortoise shell and gold frog. 


Number 208 VIGNERON, JOSEPH ARTHUR. Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 


Number 209 VIGNERON, JosEPH ARTHUR. Cello bow. Round stick, ebony 
frog with silver mounts. 
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Number 211 Vorrtn, Е. М. Round, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts engraved. 


Number 212 Уоч, Е. М. Octagon, tortoise shell frog, gold mounts. Ex-Bauer. 


Number 213 Уопам, Е. М. Ex-Ysaye. Ivory gold mounted frog. Engraved 


and inlaid ornamentation, developed around initial “У”. 


к“ 


Number 214 Vorn, Е. М. Round, silver mounted ebony frog. 


Number 215 Vorrtn, Е. М. Cello bow. Octagon, tortoise shell frog with gold mounts. 
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VOIRIN, JOSEPH. 2. about 1830, Mirecourt—d. after 1867, Chateau- 
T hierry. 


Older brother of Е. М. Уо. Also apprenticed in Mirecourt, went to 
Paris and in 1855 opened his own shop. Possibly worked for J.-B. Vuil- 
laume. In 1867 he was directing the shop of Gautrot in Chateau- Thierry. 
Although his bows are not considered comparable to those of his brother, 


he made many which are excellent, some of which are branded J. H. Уотвих. 


VUILLAUME, JEAN-BAPTISTE. 2. 1798, Mirecourt—d. 1875, Paris. 


Descended from a long and numerous line of violin makers registered in 
Mirecourt and Nancy since the beginning of the 17th century, Jean-Baptiste 
became famous as a violin maker, dealer, collector and connoisseur. 
Through his hands passed a great many of the choicest violins by Stradi- 
varius, Guarnerius and other Italian makers, brought from Italy by Tarisio. 
(Note: For the complete, though fictionalized and therefore unreliable 
story of the association between Vuillaume and Tarisio, see “Тһе Violin 
Hunter? by Silverman.) 

He learned violin making in Mirecourt, went to Paris and worked with 
Chanot and Ге before establishing his own business in 1828. It is gen- 
erally believed that he made no bows himself, yet his research and knowl- 
edge made him an authority on the subject. He employed the finest 
craftsmen, including (in alphabetical order) Colas, Eury, Fonclause, 
Henry, C. J. Husson, Lenoble, Maline, Dominique Peccatte, François 
Peccatte, Charles Peccatte, Persois, H. R. Pfretzschner, Poirson, Simon, 
and both F. N. and Joseph Voirin. Although individual characteristics of 
these makers may be seen in the heads of the bows sold under the name 
of Vuillaume, certain other details are uniform in design. This is especially 
true of the Vuillaume-type frog, with rounded edges, a rounded seat-plate 


of metal riding upon and within a small indentation or track, and with a 
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metal heel-plate often of one piece, extending to the bottom of the rear 
of the frog; in some instances the heel-plate is, however, of the con- 
ventional two pieces. 

J.-B. Vuillaume, after a close observation of the bows of Tourte, 
established that the cylindrical proportions of the sticks were always the 
same, and he formulated the measurements mathematically, presented in 
a diagram. (See page 86.) 

He also produced several ingenious inventions, which were well re- 
ceived at that time, although not continued in use. One of these was the 
bow made of metal which he began to fabricate in 1834. For about 10 
years, approximately 500 of these bows annually were produced in his 
shop. The difficulty of securing enough fine Pernambuco wood for bows 
suggested the idea. The metal bow was made of a hollow tube of steel to 
which he succeeded in giving the cambre, elasticity and strength necessary. 
Such artists as De Beriot and Artot, and others used these. Another inven- 
tion was the bow with fixed frog, often called the “self-rehairing” bow. 
Vuillaume's own explanation of the reasons for this device, quoted by 
Vidal (Les Instruments a Archet, p. 280), was the difficulty of always 
maintaining the flat ribbon of hair in proper arrangement, and the fact 
that the movable frog brought about a change in the position of the hand 
of the player on the stick of the bow—thus causing a shift in the weight 
and length of the bow and consequently changing its “feel”. (For descrip- 
tion and illustration, see Page 54.) Most of these bows are thought to 
have been made by D. Peccatte. 


Another device was the insertion, in the eye of the frog, of a small 
lens, with a tiny picture under it of the master himself or notables like 
Paganini; this can be seen enlarged as one looks through the lens. Of 
the bows made in his shop and under his supervision, most are of high 
order. Some of the best were mounted with beautiful frogs of tortoise 


shell and gold. Most of the “self-rehairing” bows have since been con- 
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verted to the regular type by the insertion of a small plug of wood in the 
head and by converting the frogs. Brands VuILLAuME А Paris, J. В. Усп.- 


LAUME and J. B. Убил. АУМЕ A Paris, sometimes on both sides of the stick. 


VUILLAUME, NICOLAS-FRANCOIS. 2. 1802, Mirecourt—d. 1876, 


Brussels. 


Brother of Jean-Baptiste, trained in Mirecourt. Worked for his brother 
in Paris until 1828, then established himself in Brussels. Maker of good 


violins and bows. 


VUILLAUME, SEBASTIEN. 2. 1835, Mirecourt—d. 1875, Paris. 


Nephew and pupil of J.-B. Vuillaume, he, too, was a good violin and bow 
maker. Established his shop in Paris and was the “last Vuillaume” in that 
city. His helper, Nestor-Dominique Audinot, was his successor. 


WAGNER, FRANZ. ж. about 1900—1940, Chicago. 
Formed the firm of Wagner & George. During World War I, when no 


bows were being imported from Europe, he made some bows, of no par- 


ticular merit. 


WATSON, FRANK. 5. 1866, Rochdale—d. after 1910. 
Good English violin and bow maker. 


WEICHOLD, RICHARD. 2. 1823, Dresden—d. 1902, Dresden. 


Son of a violin maker, August Weichold, he studied with Pfretzschner 
іп Markneukirchen, worked for a time in Hamburg and then returned 
to Dresden and continued his father’s business. He made all sorts of 


instruments and some good bows. 
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Number 216 VUILLAUME, JEAN-BaprisrE. Made by Fonclause. Round, ebony 
frog with silver mounts. 


Number 217 VUILLAUME, JEAN-BaPrisre. Made by Fonclause. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


—> 


Number 218 VUILLAUME, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТІЅТЕ. Made by Charles Peccatte. Ebony, 
silver mounted frog. 


Number 219 VuILLAUME, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТЕТЕ. Made by Dominique Peccatte. 
Tortoise shell frog, gold mounted. 


Number 220 УОПЛАОМЕ, ТЕлм-Вартівте. Made by Dominique Peccatte. 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. Converted from self-rehairing bow. 
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Number 221 | VUILLAUME, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТЕТЕ. Made by Dominique Peccatte. 
Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


— 


Number 222 УчилачмЕ, ТЕАМ-ВАРТБТЕ. Made by Dominique Peccatte. 
Ebony frog, silver mounted. 


зае 


Number 223 УОПЛАЈМЕ, ТЕАМ-ВАРТЪТЕ. Made by Dominique Peccatte. 
Tortoise shell frog, gold mounted. 


Number 224 VuILLAUME, JEAN-Barrisre. Made by Dominique Peccatte. 
Self-rehairing type. 


Number 225 VuILLAUME, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТЕТЕ. Peccatte type. Round stick 
tortoise shell frog with gold mounts. 
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Number 226 Училломе, ТЕлм-Вартівте. Made by Simon. Tortoise shell and gold frog 


Number 227 Училломе, ТЕлм-Вартівте. Round stick, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. 


Number 228 Училломе, JEAN-Baptisre. Made by Charles Peccatte. Ebony 
and silver frog. Paganini picture in frog. 


-- 


Number 229 Училломе, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТЕТЕ. Made by Simon. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 


mensa. 


Number 230 Училломе, JEAN-BaPTISTE. Tortoise shell and gold engraved 
frog. Ex-Alard. 


Number 230-4  Side-angle view of frog. 
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Number 231 VUILLAUME, ТЕАМ-ВАРТВТЕ. Made by Simon. Modern tortoise shell frog 
made to preserve original which is in the possession of Mr. Stern, 


Number 232 УоплАОМЕ, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТІЅТЕ. Round stick, tortoise shell frog, gold engraved 
mountings. Picture of Vuillaume in eyelet. Chas. Dancla engraved on ferrule. 


Number 233 VUILLAUME, ТЕАМ-ВАРТВТЕ. Round, ebony frog, silver mounts. Voirin type. 


Number 234 VUILLAUME, JEAN-BarrISTE. Steel shaft, ebony frog, silver 
mounts. Self-rehairing type. 


Number 235 VviLLAUME, ЈЕАМ-ВАРТІЅТЕ. Cello bow. Ebony, silver mounted frog. 
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WEIDHAAS, EWALD. 2. 1869—d. 1939, Markneukirchen. 


WEIDHAAS, PAUL. 2. 1897, Markneukirchen. 


He worked in Breslau, Hamburg and Paris, then returned to Markneu- 
kirchen to establish himself. His son-in-law, Siegfried Finkel, is his 


associate. 


WEIDLICH. Leipzig. Bows branded with this name have been seen. 


WELLER, ERNEST. 2. 1876—4. 1947, Markneukirchen. 


WERRO, JEAN. 2. 1868, Muntelier, Switzerland—d. 1938, Berne, 


Switzerland. 


Studied in Geneva and had a shop near London, England, for many years, 
before returning to establish his firm in Geneva, where it is continued by 
his sons. Was an excellent violin maker, dealer, collector and expert in 
rare instruments. Bows branded with his name have been seen, although 


probably made by others. 


WETTENGEL, GUSTAV ADOLF. №. 1800, Markneukirchen—d. 1873, 
Dresden. 


Violin and bow maker. Author of the book “Vollstandiges, theoretisch- 
practisches, auf Grüdsatze der Akustik". 


WILD, E. Contemporary German, Breitenfeld. 


WILFER, JOSEPH. 
Absroth. Received a gold medal for bows at the Teplitz exhibition. 
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WILFER, RAYMOND. 


Contemporary German, Schénbach and Absroth, dealer and bow maker. 


WILSON, J. T. T. 


Good English bow maker, established in London, still working there in 
1929. Worked for James and C. E. Tubbs. 


WINKLER, RICHARD. 


Contemporary German maker of commercial bows. 


WITHERS, EDWARD (II). 2. 1844—d. 1915, London. 


His father, Edward, violin maker, founded the important English firm 
dealing in old instruments and bows, the business still carried on by three 
sons of Edward (11). They advertised excellent bows “English Made Bows, 


every part made on the premises". Brand E. WITHERS. 
WOLFRAM, A. Contemporary German, Schónlind. 


WOLFRAM, ALBIN Н. 2. 1881, Brambach—d. 1949, Bad Brambach. 


Son of Fritz W. Wolfram. Served his apprenticeship with Hans Gütter 
in Markneukirchen, and worked for R. Weichold in Dresden, then estab- 
lished himself in Bad Brambach. Violin and bow maker. 


WOLFRAM, FRITZ W. 


German bow maker, Brambach, father of Albin H. Wolfram. 


WOLFRAM, HERMANN. 2. 1876—4. 1935, Markneukirchen. 
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Number 236 Simon. ‘Tortoise shell silver mounted frog. 


Number 237 Училлчме, J.-B. Made by Dominique Peccatte. Ebony, silver 
mounted frog. Converted from “self-rehairing” type. 


Number 238 Tourre, Евамсов. Octagon, tortoise shell gold mounted frog. c. 1790. 
Ex-Nachez, ex-J. C. Otwell. Hill certified. From the Brooks Collection. 


Number 239 МОПЉАОМЕ, JEAN-BaptisrE. Made by Charles Peccatte. Round stick, 
ebony, silver-mounted frog. Converted from “self-rehairing”’ type. 


Perr 


Number 240 Tourre, Francors. Cello bow. Octagon, ebony silver mounted 
frog. Ex-Markevich. 


Number 241 Tourre, Евамсов. Cello bow. Octagon, silver mounted ebony frog. 
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WUNDERLICH. 
FRIEDRICH. 2. 1878, Zwota, Saxony. 


Best maker of this name. Worked for Albert Nürnberger. Established 
himself in 1898 in Zwota, later moved to Leipzig. Copied famous 


makers, mostly Tourte. 

Намв:сн W. 2. 1841—а. 1917, Germany. 

Jouann. Son and pupil of Friedrich. 

M. Contemporary German, Raun. 

Martin Paur. Contemporary German, Markneukirchen. 


Oskar KARL. 2. 1867—d. 1946. 


Markneukirchen. Specialized in double bass bows. 


Отто Евілх. b. 1873, Markneukirchen. 
Pupil of Richard Moennig in Markneukirchen. Worked in Cologne, 


Amsterdam, established in Moscow in 1898. Later returned to Saxony. 


Violin and bow maker. 


YEOMAN, SIDNEY B. 2. 1876—а. 1948, London. 
Was apprenticed to W. E. Hill and Sons in 1891. Retired in 1946. A 


fine bow maker. 


ZANOTTI, CRISTOFANO. «. about 1685, Modena. 


Made violins and a few bows. 


ZAPF, WALTER. Contemporary German, Siebenbrunn. 
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ZIMMERMAN, JOSEPH 5. 


Contemporary American, Asheville, North Carolina. 


ZIMMERMAN, JULIUS HEINRICH. 2. 1851, Sternberg—d. after 
1905. 


Founded in 1876 in St. Petersburg an important shop for the construction 
of wind and string instruments and bows. Later established branches in 
Leipzig, Moscow and Riga. He owed his renown to the fine workmen 


he employed. 
ZOLLERANK, E. Contemporary, Breitenfeld, Saxony. 


ZOPHEL, ADOLF. 


Contemporary, Hohendorf. Maker of instruments and bows. 


ZOPHEL, GUSTAV HERMANN. 2. 1872, Landwuest. Still living in 
1933. 
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